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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  EDUCATION 

Lewis  Keast 

ISHPEMINO.  MICHIGAN 

Dr.  Kea»t  ha$  been  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Ishpeming  for  the  past 
ten  gears.  His  articles  have  appeared  In  the  Homiletic  Review,  London  Quarterly  Re- 
tietc.  The  Methodist  Magazine  (London),  The  Christian  Herald,  and  other  publications. 


There  are  many  reasons  offered 
to  show  why  Washington  was  so 
intensely  interested  in  public 
school  education.  First,  he  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  himself  to  pursue  his  studies 
beyond  a  common  school  education. 
It  is  true  that  he  picked  up  enough 
mathematics  to  secure  a  license  as 
public  surveyor,  but  while  many  were 
going  to  William  and  Mary  College, 
Washington  was  working  the  farm  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Suffolk  County, 
Virginia.  George  Washington  was  but 
eleven  years  old  when  his  father, 
Augustine  Washington,  died,  in  1743. 
Geoige  was  the  oldest  of  five  children, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  Mary  Washing¬ 
ton  looked  for  comfort  and  support. 
Family  circumstances,  therefore,  made 
it  impossible  for  George  Washington 
to  go  to  school  further  than  the  grades. 

We  believe  Washington’s  interest  in 
education  was  increased,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  he  was  personally  denied  the 
privileges  of  advanced  learning,  but 
because  education  in  the  colonies  was 
very  much  neglected  and  sadly  defec¬ 
tive.  A  possible  reason  for  this  is 
given  in  a  statement  by  Governor 
Berkley  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury:  “I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 


schools  in  Virginia  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  them  these  hundred 
years,  for  learning  has  brought  dis¬ 
turbance,  and  heresy  and  sects  into 
the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them  and  libels  on  the  best  govern¬ 
ments.  God  keep  us  from  both.” 
Education  was  discouraged  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  dangerous. 

George  Washington  had  a  cultured 
heritage : 

“A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee.” 

George  Washington’s  father,  Augus¬ 
tine  Washington,  was  a  typical  colonial 
cultured  gentleman.  We  have  only  to 
refer  to  George  Washington’s  letters, 
of  which  there  are  many  thousands 
still  extant,  to  discover  that  he  fre-  j 

quently  alluded  in  his  writings  to  the  | 

great  masters  of  literature.  He  was  j 

raised  in  a  favorable  environment. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  purpose 
of  education  is  to  help  us  to  find  the  i 

truth,  in  order  that  we  may  do  that 
which  is  right.  One  day,  when  George  , 

Washington’s  veracity  was  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  his  mother  said:  “George  is 
right;  he  is  always  right.”  Though 
deprived  of  advanced  learning  in  col-  j 
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lege  at  home  and  university  abroad, 
he  had  acquired  the  very  essence  of 
true  learning.  lie  found  the  secret  of 
the  highest  education:  Learn  to  do 
well. 

Washington  saw  that  education  was 
the  basic  need  of  a  new  nation,  that 
no  nation  could  long  endure  without 
its  schools  and  colleges.  By  public 
address,  by  Act  of  Congress  and  per¬ 
sonal  bequests,  education  was  given  its 
proper  place  in  the  rising  empire.  In 
his  last  will  and  testament  he  gave  six 
full  pages  to  the  subject  of  education. 
Helping  colleges  and  universities  be¬ 
came  the  great  ambition  of  his  life. 

The  character  of  Washington's  edu¬ 
cation  was  most  practical.  lie  knew 
that  one’s  knowledge  could  not  go  far 
beyond  one’s  experience.  He  built  up 
a  personal  library  containing  several 
thousand  volumes.  We  have  never  ap¬ 
preciated  to  the  full  Washington’s 
educational  powers.  Washington  was 


an  engineer  and  a  builder.  He  would 
survey  not  only  great  geographical 
areas  of  a  new  country,  but  the  undU- 
covered  areas  of  human  adventure  and 
endeavor.  Here  is  a  man  w'ho  not 
only  protected  and  promoted  the  polit¬ 
ical  rights  of  America,  but  one  who 
carefully  planned  the  institutions 
which  were  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
national  life  and  advancement.  His 
clear  discrimination  and  close  judg¬ 
ment  is  reflected  in  everything  he  did 
for  the  country’s  welfare. 

We  would  do  well  to  read  and  reflect 
upon  the  words  of  John  Richard  Green 
in  his  “History  of  the  English  Peo¬ 
ple.”  In  speaking  of  Washington, 
Green  says:  “No  nobler  figure  ever 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation’s 
life.”  No  one  could  stand  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  without  feeling  the  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  ascendency  of  his 
mind. 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAxAI  ELIOT  CENTENNIAL 
UNIVERSITY  DEVELOPMENT 
Luther  E.  Warren 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE,  ALLIANCE,  OHIO 

With  a  teaching  erpcrienre  trhich  ha»  included  the  one-room  rural  uchool,  elementary 
$chool,  high  school,  academy  and  college.  Professor  Warren  has  demonstrated  hit 
interest  in  trhat  others  trere  doing.  His  article  in  Education  (November,  19St)  on 
“What  Is  the  Teachers  Colleget'*  caused  more  than  one  such  institution  to  strengthen 
its  faculty.  This  article  is  one  of  eight  on  President  Eliot  that  Professor  Warren  hat 
had  accepted  for  publication  this  year. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  ELIOT  Library,  has  netted  over  sixteen  hun- 
was  lx)rn  Iklarch  20,  1834.  It  dred  outstanding  quotations  bearing 
is  fitting  that  his  life  be  re-  on  about  one  hundred  subjects  of  hu- 
called  in  1034.  He  was,  and  is,  man  interest.  ^lore  than  eleven  hun- 
America’s  unexcelled  educational  ad-  dred  of  these  quotations  have  not 
ministrator.  During  his  long  and  vig-  appeared  in  print.  In  commemoration 
orous  life  he  spoke  authoritatively  on  of  the  fact  that  wo  approach  the  hun- 
many  subjects.  A  reading  of  his  books,  dredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it  is 
articles,  addresses,  notes,  memoranda,  fitting  that  we  listen  again  to  what  he 
and  letters,  as  preserved  in  Weidener  said. 
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The  subject  of  the  development  of 
a  university  was  pondered  much  by 
him.  Who  is  better  able  to  speak  on 
the  subject  ?  lie  came  to  Harvard  in 
1869,  when  it  was  a  rather  small,  and 
quite  a  provincial  institution,  lie  left 
it  in  1909  a  great  cosmopolitan  uni¬ 
versity.  Among  the  “Eliot  Papers” 
in  Weidener  Library  is  an  undated 
memorandum,  in  which  he  says: 

‘Universities  exist  to  draw  out  and 
cultivate  the  highest  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  to  advance  science,  to  keep 
alive  poetry  and  philosophy.” 

A  manuscript  of  a  talk  to  graduate 
students,  given  in  the  Union,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1913,  says  the  following  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  degrees : 

“One  of  the  first  things  I  succeeded 
in  doing  after  I  was  elected  President, 
was  to  induce  the  Corporation  and  Over¬ 
seers  to  give  up  an  ancient  practice, — 
the  giving  of  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  to  bachelors  of  arts  who  succeeded 
in  living  three  years  and  paid  five  dollars 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.” 

In  speaking  to  the  Harvard  Terri¬ 
torial  Clubs,  in  Harvard  Union,  March 
4, 1913,  he  said : 

“The  truly  national  university  must 
prepare  men  for  all  the  callings  or  occu¬ 
pations  in  life  which  need  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  them  a  long  and  thorough  train¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“It  must  possess  and  e.xercise  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  sending  its  graduates  out  all 
over  the  eountry,  to  serve  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  illustrate  the  qualities 
of  the  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  to  sat¬ 
isfy  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  there  is  something  in  the  Harvard 
training  for  all  the  professions  and  for 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  gives  a 
young  fellow  who  has  character  and 
industry  a  first-rate  chance  in  after¬ 
life.” 

Xo  one  knew  better  than  Eliot  that 


marriage  insured  sons  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  so  he  gave  good  advice  to  the 
Alumni  in  New  York  City  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  1871. 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  no  male  child 
of  a  Harvard  graduate  ever  goes  to  any 
other  college.  Why  should  we  not  learn 
a  lesson  of  sound  policy  from  that  astute 
and  experienced  teacher  the  Catholic 
Church — a  lesson  which  I  observe  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  prompt 
to  practice.  When  you  marry,  be  dis¬ 
creet  in  the  selection.  It  is  a  waste  of 
resources  to  marry  Harvard  stock. 
Marry  Yale,  or  Princeton,  or  Columbia 
girls,  and  put  in  the  marriage  contract 
that  all  offspring  shall  be  Harvard.” 

Persons  in  many  vocations  sought 
his  guidance  and  advice.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  his  contemporaries  in 
educational  institutions,  boards,  and 
foundations.  His  influence  on  these 
other  organizations  was  more  than 
most  of  us  have  imagined.  We  are 
unlikely  ever  to  know  how  much  influ¬ 
ence  Eliot  had  in  determining  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  but 
the  following  letter  to  Henry  S.  Prit¬ 
chett,  of  August  27,  1907,  may  give  us 
some  idea: 

“I  have  been  at  work  more  than  thirty 
years  trying  to  make  a  true  University 
out  of  Harvard  College,  and  the  job  is 
not  finished  yet.  Moreover,  very  few  of 
‘the  graduates  of  Harvard  College  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  a  College 
and  a  University,  and  many  of  them  are 
only  interested  in  the  (College  part  of 
Harvard  University.  If  you,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  will 
now  endeavor  to  establish,  first  in  the 
minds  of  College  men,  then  in  the  minds 
of  College  graduates,  and  lastly  in  the 
public  mind  this  important  distinction, 
you  will  do  a  great  service  to  all  the 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  few  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  United  States.” 
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Eliot,  knowing  the  importance  of 
the  president  in  a  university,  wrote 
his  thoughts  in  two  letters  to  Daniel 
Coit  Gilman,  when  Gilman’s  successor 
was  needed  at  John  Hopkins.  These 
letters  are  dated  March  8  and  March 
26,  1901,  respectively. 

‘*You  will  need  a  young  man  for 
President.  Don’t  let  the  Trustees  get 
any  sort  of  figure-head  for  president — 
a  politician,  for  instance,  retired  or 
active.  .  .  . 

“There  would,  I  think,  be  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  getting  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  degree  at  some  good  American  Grad¬ 
uate  School  within  fifteen  years.  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  new  and  better  quality  in  the 
leaders  of  this  recent  generation.  They 
have  had  a  vastly  better  education  than 
you  and  I  had,  and  they  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  generations  of 
youth  that  are  now  coming  on  than  their 
elders  can  acquire.” 

“As  to  a  President,  experience  at  two 
or  three  institutions  would  be  valuable; 
but  the  chief  qualifications  are  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  faculty.  With  these  a  young  man 
will  get  his  experience  in  time.  .  .  . 

“To  men  of  our  age  it  inevitably  seems 
queer  to  put  a  young  man  over  much 
older  professors;  but  the  moment  that 
the  young  man  shows  that  he  is  good 
for  his  work  all  these  difficulties  or  awk¬ 
wardnesses  disappear.  That  happened  in 
my  case — which  was  an  extreme  one.” 

He  always  contended  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  university  should  be  a  lim¬ 
ited,  and  not  an  absolute  ruler.  David 
Starr  Jordan  wielded  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  power  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University  in  1905.  Eliot  thought 
his  power  should  be  diminished,  and 
wrote  him  accordingly  on  Octob(*r  10, 
1905. 

“I  think  I  differ  from  you  fundamen¬ 
tally  on  the  nature  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  University  President.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  he  should  be  absolutely  a  consti¬ 


tutional  and  not  a  despotic  ruler.  Ht 
should  act,  not  on  his  own  authority,  bat 
on  that  of  bodies  of  which  he  is  the 
head  and  executive  officer.  ...  I  conij  I 
not  attach  any  weight  whatever  to  the  I 
advice  of  a  Board,  every  member  d  1 
which  I  could  dismiss  at  my  pleasut  1 
It  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  day  that  file 
power  which  the  Stanfords  gave  the 
President  of  their  University  will  pr*. 
vent  the  recruiting  of  a  proper  Faculty, 
unless  that  power  be  somehow  aboliihri 
or  consigned  to  complete  disuse  and 
oblivion.” 

What  deserves  to  be  his  most  he^ 
aided  statement  on  presidents  appeared 
in  his  first  printed  work,  “The  New 
Education,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March,  1869,  two  papers 
w’hich  probably  more  than  any  (^er 
one  thing  caused  his  election  to  the  ! 
presidency  of  Harvard. 


“As  a  class,  ministers  are  as  fit  to  be  i 
suddenly  transferred  to  the  bench  at  | 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  as  they  [ 
are  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  large  edncs-  [ 
tional  establishments.”  1 


Eliot  believed  that  the  work  of  a 
university  president  was  selective,  con¬ 
sultative,  and  cooperative,  often  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Harvard’s  dtwelopment  ■ 
w’as  brought  about  by  team  work-  One  I 
such  statement  w’as  to  Edward  Everett  | 
Hale,  on  February  4,  1909.  [ 

“Of  course  you  understand  that  the  f 
work  has  been  group  work,  and  not  one-  | 
man  work.”  ! 

Another  letter  on  the  same  subject  I 
w'as  written  on  November  21,  1908,  to  I 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Harvard  Club  f 
of  Washington. 

“I  think  the  members  of  the  Club  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that  into  the  work  for 
Harvard  University  which  I  have  had 
the  great  privilege  of  guiding  for  forty 
years  has  gone  the  imaginings,  inven¬ 
tions,  and  steady  aims  of  a  large  group 
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ot  men,  .  .  •  members  of  the  goyerning 
boards  and  of  the  faculties,  .  .  .  who 
hate  built  a  large  part  of  their  ambi¬ 
tions,  inspirations,  and  devotions  into 
the  fabric  of  the  University  itself.  Their 
Tork  will  have  a  certain  permanence,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  created  a  considerable  part 
of  the  durable  organization  of  a  very 
piecious  institution,  whose  influence  on 
American  society  from  bottom  to  top  has 
been  and  is  to  be,  great  and  beneficent,” 

He  did  not  want  his  ideas  or  the 
practices  of  Harvard  patented,  but  was 
glad  to  have  them  used.  In  a  letter 
of  December  19,  1908,  to  George  B. 
Leighton,  he  says  concerning  the  new 
School  of  Business  Administration : 

*^e  cannot  possibly  prevent  other  in¬ 
stitutions  copying  very  soon  much  of  the 
work  which  we  have  laid  out  for  our 
School  of  Business  Administration.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  way  any  good  idea  invented 


at  Cambridge  gets  effectually  propa¬ 
gated.” 

Again,  on  December  18,  1918,  he 
told  George  Vincent: 

“During  the  forty  years  that  I  was 
President  of  Harvard  University,  one  of 
my  chief  satisfactions  was  that  if  Har¬ 
vard  took  a  wise  step,  made  a  clear  im¬ 
provement,  or  did  a  good  piece  of  pion¬ 
eering  in  any  educational  direction,  it 
was  sure  to  be  widely  copied  all  over  the 
country.” 

Charles  William  Eliot  was  for  forty 
years  President  of  Harvard,  for  sev*' 
enty  years  moulder  of  education  in 
America,  for  fifty  years  a  citizen  of 
the  whole  world.  Let  us  pause  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  1934,  in  order  to 
remember  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his 
influence. 


“THREE  SNEERS  FOR  THE  PEE  AITCH  DEE” 

Kevin  Guinaoh,  Ph.D. 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Dr.  Otiinagh  it  a  member  of  the  foreign  language  department  of  the  Eattem  IlUnoit 
State  Teachers  College.  He  completed  the  work  for  the  doctorate  at  the  University  of 

Pittsburgh. 


IFTY  years  ago,  the  degree  of 
^  Ph.D.  had  a  meaning  in  the 
United  States;  today,  it  has 
practically  no  significance.”  So  wrote 
I  very  illustrious  gentleman  in  a  book 
he  published  in  1930  on  universities. 
This  Delphic  pronouncement  from  an 
Apollo  on  education  has  been  received 
IS  a  dogma  by  those  who  have  never 
received  the  degree,  among  which 
number  must  be  included  this  author¬ 
ity  on  universities  himself,  if  any¬ 
thing  may  be  inferred  from  the  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  his  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ments  found  in  Who’s  Who  in  America 
(1982-33). 

This  praiser  of  the  good  old  days  is 


not  alone  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
Ph.D.’s.  He  has  aligned  himself  with 
others  who  are  more  specific.  If  we 
may  believe  the  critics,  the  faults  of 
the  doctors  are  many.  One  writes  of 
the  inhuman  attitudes  of  the  Ph.D. 
and  suggests,  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
welfare  worker  locking  over  a  group 
of  anaemic  children  from  the  slums, 
that  something  should  be  done  in  his 
behalf.  He  should  be  made  more  con¬ 
scious  socially.  Another  dilates  on  the 
theme  that  “high  degrees  make  small 
men  feel  several  sizes  larger,  and  tend 
to  give  them  a  superiority  complex 
which  only  serves  to  make  them  obnox¬ 
ious  to  sensible  people.  The  assumed 
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intellectual  snobbery  that  is  beginning 
to  be  evident  even  to  the  laity,  is  the 
consequent  of  this  long  continued 
Pli.l).  propaganda.” 

If  the  doctor  is  warped  in  his  per¬ 
sonality,  what  of  his  faculties?  One 
writer,  a  IhA.,  complains  that  he  has 
seen  the  handwriting  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  wall  and  must  leave  his  very 
significant  work  of  college  teaching  to 
study  for  his  doctorate  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  This  he  regards  as  an  outrage. 
He  has  written  two  novels  while  others 
have  l)een  investigating  Browning’s 
taste  for  straw'berries  and  Carlyle’s 
dislike  of  them.  lie  knows  that  his 
imagination  will  be  drawn  and  quar¬ 
tered.  ^loreover,  he  does  not  have  the 
money  for  this  costly  adventure  into 
the  realm  of  graduate  studies.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  after  all  the  two  novels  did 
not  display  much  imagination. 

It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  fail¬ 
ing  of  these  Ph.D.’s  is  their  inability 
to  teach.  We  are  told  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  they  have  received  their 
doctorates.  One  Teachers  College 
president  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
discover  certain  information  about 
their  ability.  To  his  amazement, 
“none  indicated  that  the  candidate  is 
required  to  demonstrate  any  t\q)e  of 
ability  to  teach.”  He  ventured  the 
conclusion  that  these  doctors  were 
“mediocre  teachers”  who  had  done  “a 
heap  of  piffling  research,”  and  that 
“no  one  will  argue  that  the  doctor’s 
degree  training,  as  now  given,  makes 
one  a  better  teacher.”  Another  critic 
describes  the  candidate  for  the  doctor’s 
degree  as  “deliberately  unfitting  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  teacher.” 

To  summarize  the  statements  made 
against  the  Ph.D.,  he  is  ill-adjusted 


socially,  narrow  and  even  barren  Intel-  t 
hKitually.  He  has  no  imagination,  no  ^ 
sense  of  proportion.  He  cannot  teach,  = 
He  even  deliberately  unfits  himself 
for  the  task  for  which  he  l^elievea  he 
is  preparing.  He  is  a  monster  of  r^ 
search,  who  worships  at  the  shrine  of 
the  footnote  and  prays  for  a  Germanic 
patience  and  power  with  details. 

Those  who  have  never  taken  the 
doctor’s  degree  are  naturally  the  most 
bitter  critics  of  those*  who  attain  the 
distinction.  When  such  authors  rail 
against  their  colleagues  who  have  won 
this  title,  they  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problem  objectively,  (’hagrin 
often  inspires  their  comments.  Some 
of  these  men  may  never  have  attended 
a  graduate  class.  Is  it  audacious  to 
insinuate  that  this  group  may  be  lee 
turing  from  secondary  sources?  Others 
of  these  critics  may  have  attempted 
the  various  hurdles  leading  to  the  doe  [ 
torate  but  somehow  never  finished.  | 
The  required  reading  knowledge  of  | 
French  and  German,  to  which  one  of  j 
the  critics  refers  as  a  near-mediaeval  | 
requirement,  fills  some  with  coiistema-  I 
tion,’for  they  were  leaders  in  the  f ea^  i 
less  band  of  patriots  who  during  the  I 
World  War  burnt  their  German  gram-  i 
mars  in  the  marketplace.  Others  piled  i 
up  the  required  three  years  of  credits  : 
but  never  got  started  with  the  disserta¬ 
tion.  These  are  the  all-but-the-thema-  i 
doctors,  whose  number  is  legion.  Some 
of  these  Doctors  of  Alibi  maintain  they  ^ 
were  about  to  take  the  degree  when  r 
the  head  of  the  department  in  the 
great  kindness  of  his  soul  told  them  ^ 
of  a  teaching  opportunity  which  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  accept  . 
They  have  never  realized  that  they 
were  kicked  upstairs,  or  if  one  prefers 
a  more  elegant  phrasing  of  the  situs- 
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tion,  the  painless  method  of  promove- 
alur  ut  removatur  was  invoked. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  achievement  is  the 
writing  of  a  passable  dissertation.  It 
is  generally  demanded  that  the  candi¬ 
date  add  something  to  the  body  of 
human  knowledge,  that  he  advance  the 
frontiers  of  learning.  This  is  not 
always  easy,  blaster  minds  have  been 
working  in  these  fields  of  knowledge 
for  many  years,  and  land  that  has  not 
been  staked  off  is  difficult  to  find.  One 
is  expected  to  go  into  an  unmapped 
section  and  find  some  small  acreage 
upon  which  he  may  plant  his  flag. 
He  will  traverse  a  great  deal  of  ground 
in  his  attempt,  follow’  many  well- 
beaten  paths,  but  in  so  doing  he  has 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  achievements 
of  others.  It  may  be  that  the  subject 
upon  which  a  candidate  finally  dis¬ 
plays  his  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and 
tools  of  research  is  not  a  world-rocking 
discovery.  It  may  only  be  a  new  angle 
on  an  old  problem. 

It  betrays  a  lack  of  consideration 
on  the  part  of  critics  of  the  doctorate 
to  imagine  that  the  piece  of  research 
for  w’hich  one  is  finally  crowned  con¬ 
stitutes  the  sum  total  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gleaned  in  a  candidate’s  study. 
They  forget  that  he  has  read  perhaps 
thousands  of  pages  in  coming  to  the 
conclusions  w’hich  he  sets  down.  It  is 
then  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
his  reach  exceeds  his  actual  grasp. 

No  matter  what  one  who  has  never 
written  a  dissertation  may  say,  the 
composing  of  such  a  piece  of  research 
involves  a  valuable  discipline.  The 
candidate  is  made  to  conform  to  “the 
thesis  style,”  which  stresses  clarity, 
preciseness,  and  restraint.  The  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  indulge  in  a  great 
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deal  of  what  Falstaff  called  damnable 
iteration  finds  that  he  must  rew’rite  his 
work.  When  his  florid  rhetoric  is 
clipped,  his  first  impulse  is  to  rail 
against  the  system.  If  he  leaves  off  in 
his  work,  he  lacks  a  certain  grit  and 
determination  that  the  man  who 
w’ould  make  intellectual  prc^ess  must 
|)ossess. 

Xow’,  by  reason  of  this  closely  disci¬ 
plined  piece  of  work  which  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  doctorate  finally  pre.sents, 
we  are  a.sked  to  believe  that  he  has 
become  a  monster  of  research.  ‘We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  ipso  facto  he 
cannot  teach,  that  he  has  deliberately 
unfitted  himself  for  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  professional  educator  views 
with  alarm  the  graduation  of  these 
men  who  indeed  know  the  facts  of 
their  subjects  but  who  have  never 
taken  any  definite  courses  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  getting  this  knowledge  into  the 
minds  of  the  students.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  educators  have  many 
valuable  hints  on  how  material  may 
be  presented.  They  have  especially 
much  to  offer  to  the  student  who  has 
never  taught.  Hut  most  of  those  who 
receive  the  degree  have  had  teaching 
experience.  Their  success  led  them  to 
believe  that  a  further  investment  in 
their  education  would  be  worth  while. 
They  were  ambitious  to  advance.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  their  earnings  on 
vacations  in  the  mountains  or  at  the 
shore,  they  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
much  ridiculed  “summergogs.”  While 
putting  in  their  residence  require¬ 
ments,  they  may  have  shown  such 
ability  that  they  were  made  assistants 
in  the  department,  teaching  under¬ 
graduates  while  they  pursued  their 
own  studies.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
an  educator  to  overemphasize  his  point 
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that  such  graduates  need  his  courses 
in  methods  of  explaining  problems  to 
the  student  mind-  If  it  is  granted  that 
the  doctor  knows  the  subject  matter 
of  his  chosen  field,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  attainment  in  any 
way  disqualifies  him  from  a  being  a 
good  teacher.  Only  a  scholar  can  make 
a  scholar.  Even  the  educator  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  longer  training  of  the 
Ph.D.  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  answer  better  those  embarrassing 
questions  that  every  class  will  ask,  if 
the  instructor  permits  his  students  to 
raise  their  voices  in  the  classroom. 
The  doctor’s  knowledge  puts  him  in  a 
position  to  do  more  than  hear  the 
lesson. 

The  mediaeval  philosophers  have  an 
axiom  to  the  effect  that  qui  hene  dis- 
tinguit,  hene  docet,  he  who  distin¬ 
guishes  well,  teaches  well.  Most  of  the 
critics  of  Ph.D.’s  have  spoken  with  so 
little  restraint  that  they  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  easy  attack.  Such 
a  statement  as  the  one  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  that  “Fifty 
years  ago  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  had  a 
meaning  in  the  United  States;  today 
it  has  practically  no  significance,”  is 
surely  an  overstatement.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  the  language  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  laudator  temporis  acti,  the 
praiser  of  the  good  old  days.  Such 
writers  re-echo  the  lines  of  Horace: 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies? 

Aetas  parentum,  peior  avis,  tulit? 

Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

If  we  may  believe  these  titans,  the 
world  has  been  steadily  retrogressing 
since  the  days  when  they  were  in  the 
lusty  vigor  of  their  prime.  Witnesses 
are  not  lacking  who  trace  this  decline 
from  the  days  when  man  was  created 


in  a  supposed  primal  innocence  and 
keen  intellectual  power. 

Wherein  were  the  doctors  of  fifty 
years  ago  superior  to  the  doctors 
our  day?  In  1930  there  were  gradn- 
ated,  in  23  sciences,  1074  doctors;  in 
1931,  1147;  and  in  1932,  1241.  Did 
the  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry  of  the  year 
1880  know  more  about  his  subject  than 
the  1127  who  received  the  doctorate  in 
Chemistry  during  the  past  three  years  f 
Did  they  know  more  zoology  in  those 
good  old  Victorian  days  than  the  346 
who  were  graduated  in  the  last  three 
years  ?  Did  they  know  more  than  the 
298  who  finished  their  studies  in  Phys¬ 
ics  over  the  same  period? 

It  may  be  granted  that  fifty  yean 
ago  there  were  giants  upon  the  earth 
in  the  studies  classed  as  humanities, 
yet  can  we  soberly  concede  that  doct(m 
of  our  day  in  the  Social  Science  Stud¬ 
ies,  Philosophy,  or  the  Classics,  after 
attending  countless  lectures,  writing 
papers,  investigating  problems  at  fint 
hand,  have  attained  a  classificatitm 
that  has  “practically  no  significance T 

It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
that  guarded  restraint  that  should 
characterize  the  statements  of  a  scholar 
if  he  were  to  state  that  some  candi¬ 
dates  have  received  the  Doctorate  who 
were  not  up  to  the  high  level  that 
should  be  attained  by  those  granted  the 
degree.  The  statement  might  be  made 
that  there  are  some  physicians  who  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  high  ideals  set 
for  them,  but  one  does  not  proclaim 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
means  practically  nothing  today. 

Again,  some  Ph.D.’s  are  not  skillful 
teachers,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  they  would  have  been  better  teach¬ 
ers  if  they  had  not  taken  a  degree. 
Some  may  have  a  defect  in  person- 
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tlity  that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  become  successful 
teachers.  They  may  lack  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  so  vital  to  the  stirring  of  interest 
in  the  student  body.  Some  men,  no 
matter  how  long  the  thread  of  life 
might  be  spun,  would  never  come  to 
possess  this  gift.  But  do  those  who 
have  not  had  the  wick  of  their  genius 
trimmed  by  graduate  study  possess  by 
the  very  fact  this  splendid  talent?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  lamps 
are  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  of  the  oil  of 
learning  retailed  in  graduate  schools 
might  help  them  to  shed  a  little  more 
light. 

A  teacher  who  receives  the  doctor’s 
degree  is  not  necessarily  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  his  colleague  who  has  only 
the  bachelor’s.  By  the  same  token 
there  are  men  who  never  went  to  col¬ 
lege  who  tower  high  above  those  who 
have  finished  collie.  But  the  success 
of  an  occasional  self-made  man  does 
not  impugn  the  value  of  regular,  for¬ 
mal  educational  training.  Native  tal¬ 
ent,  intense  concentration,  and  power¬ 
ful  motives  carried  the  self-tutored 
scholar  far  ahead  of  others  who  had 
greater  opportunities.  While  the  man 
who  reaches  the  doctorate  is  certainly 


often  less  intelligent  than  the  man  who 
has  not  pursued  graduate  studies,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
intellectual  ability  of  the  Ph.D.  on  the 
day  of  his  graduation  is  superior  to 
what  it  was  on  the  day  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.A.,  and  though  the  self- 
made  man  may  object  to  the  statement, 
he  too  would  advance  to  greater  intel¬ 
lectual  attainment  if  he  would  forsake 
his  present  occupations  to  study  for 
three  years.  Schoolmen  who  deny  this 
are  close  to  subscribing  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  education  is  to  no  purpose. 

The  belittling  of  years  of  labor  out¬ 
lined  and  applauded  by  a  university 
bespeaks  an  attempt  at  defense  on  the 
part  of  the  critic.  The  authors  of 
these  diatribes  will  do  well  to  restrain 
their  ill-considered  utterances,  or  they 
may  be  accused  of  protesting  too  much. 
The  words  of  Cardinal  Newman  may 
be  considered  by  some  of  these  masters 
of  alibi  and  all-but-the-thesis-doctors : 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts 
control 

That  o’er  thee  swell  and  throng; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 
And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he,  who  lets  his  feeling  run 
In  soft  luxurious  flow, 

Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 
And  faints  at  every  woe. 


THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  READING 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Elsie  ]il.  Eidam 

DIRECTOR  OF  GUIDANCE.  RBADING,  1‘ENNSYLVANIA 
iIi»M  Kidam,  n  ffraduate  of  Syracuse  I'nivcrsity,  hIho  holda  the  mantcr's  degree 
guidance  from  Columbia.  During  the  yaxt  year  she  man  head  of  the  guidance  nection 
of  the  eantern  dintriet  of  the  Pennnylrania  State  Edueational  .innoeiation.  Her  two 
books,  ''Along  the  ^yay  iw  High  School”  and  "The  Home  Room  (luide,”  hare  been  adopted 
an  basic  material  for  guidance  programs  in  many  schools.  She  organized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ctuidanee  in  the  Reading  High  School  in  1U2!K 


The  funclamental  idea  pernioat- 
iiig  our  scheme  of  {ruidaiice  has 
been  to  provide  somwiie  who  is 
directly  and  personally  intcresttnl  in 
each  child,  and  who  will,  therefore, 
help  him  make  his  life  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  High  School  profitable,  happy,  and 
purposeful.  As  this  would  imply  that 
guidance  should  be  not  only  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sympathetic,  but  also  con¬ 
tinuous,  we  have  organized  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  class  advisers,  two  for  each  class, 
w’ho  will  progress  with  the  class  group 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  high  school 
until  it  graduates.  Their  chief  duties 
are  to  know  their  pupils  individually, 
as  entities,  and  to  see  that  the  forces 
of  the  school  play  on  them  in  the  right 
manner.  The  work  of  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  has  been  so  organized  that 
it  functions  not  as  a  work  apart,  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  every  activity 
of  every  pupil  in  the  school. 

Since  we  feel  that  we  can  secure 
better  results  with  individual  pupils 
by  working  with  them  in  small  unit 
groups,  the  advisers  w’ork  through  and 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  homeroom 
teacher  in  making  our  philosophy  func¬ 
tion.  Bi-weekly  meetings  of  the  home¬ 
room  teachers  are  held  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  respective  class  advisers, 
to  discuss  their  responsibilities  in  see¬ 
ing  that  materials  are  manipulated  and 
methods  modified  to  serve  each  indi¬ 


vidual  Ix'st;  to  make  the  child  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  guidance  program,  with 
everything  subordinate  to  his  liest  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  homeroom  teacher  is  the  “key” 
to  the  entire  situation,  for  she  will 
come  to  know  each  pupil  in  the 
room  more  intimately  than  any  other 
teacher.  She  has  the  lx*st  opportunity 
of  know'ing  the  pupil  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tionships;  his  studies,  difficulties  with 
his  teachers,  his  problems  of  disci¬ 
pline,  his  home  conditions  and  envi¬ 
ronment,  his  associates  in  school  and 
out,  his  attitudes,  interests,  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Each  teacher  keeps,  in  addition 
to  the  course  plan  cards,  a  Home  Rown 
Information  Card  for  each  student, 
with  information  concerning  activities, 
interests,  home  history  and  environ¬ 
ment,  etc.,  similar  to  that  on  the  pe^ 
sonnel  questionnaire  in  the  files  of  the 
Director  of  Guidance. 

Group  guidance  has  been  carried  on 
through  a  \veekly  homeroom  period 
devoted  to  programs  including  orien¬ 
tation,  social,  character,  and  moral,  as 
well  as  vocational  guidance.  These 
materials,  on  different  topics  for  each 
grade,  were  at  first  mime<^aphed  and 
sent  to  each  homeroom  in  advance. 
Recently,  however,  having  been  tested 
and  re-tested,  both  for  content  and  fit¬ 
ness  for  particular  classes,  they  have 
been  combined  into  a  manual  or  three- 
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year  syllabus,  a  copy  of  which  is  given 
to  each  student. 

Classroom  libraries  containing  the 
suggested  reference  materials  have 
been  established  in  the  various  home 
rooms,  to  supplement  the  vocational 
library  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Guidance. 

As  a  course  in  Occupations  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  students  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  junior  high  schools,  no 
definite  class  work  is  done  in  the  voca¬ 
tions,  although  they  form  the  basis  of 
the  homrroom  discussions  in  the  senior 
vear.  Throughout  that  year  weekly 
student  vocational  conferences  are 
planned  with  members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
various  fields  of  w’ork.  The  students 
have  been  intensely  interested,  eager 
to  ask  specific  questions,  and  have,  in 
many  cases,  been  helped  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  personal  problems  of  serious 
import. 

Perhaps  the  most  objective  evidence 
of  our  results  can  be  seen  in  a  survey 
of  the  cumulative  records  of  individual 
counseling  during  one  school  year; 

126  worthy  students  were  enabled 
to  continue  their  high  school  courses. 
Financial  aid  was  given,  from  the 
school  relief  fund,  in  71  cases;  part- 
time  work  was  secured  in  36  cases,  and 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the 
parents  were  enlisted  in  19  cases. 

26,5  students  were  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school,  through  adjustments 
of  schedules — to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  vocation  selected  in  158  cases, 
to  meet  the  level  of  individual  mental 
ability  in  86  cases,  and  to  solve  “pupil- 
teacher”  difficulties  in  21  cases. 

212  students  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  special  interests  and 
hobbies,  bv  a  readjustment  of  extra¬ 


curricular  activities  following  individ¬ 
ual  conferences.  Enrollment  in  these 
activities,  whose  meml)ership  is  purely 
voluntary,  has  increased  from  35%  of 
the  student  body  to  60%. 

Information  about  entrance  require¬ 
ments  for  colleges  and  training  schools 
was  given  to  221  students,  and  advice 
as  to  where  to  secure  special  training 
for  certain  voc’ations  to  78  students. 

College  scholarships  were  secured 
for  16  students  otherwise  unable  to 
pursue  a  college  course. 

As  a  result  of  personal  interviews 
with  failing  students,  the  total  failures 
of  the  school  at  large  for  the  year  were 
reduced  by  4%.  Following  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  of  the  10-B  students  who 
were  deficient  in  one  or  more  subjects 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  deficiences  was  50.8. 

Social  adjustments  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  212  cases;  148  of  them  in 
home  and  family  situations,  35  among 
schoolmates,  and  29  in  cases  of  new 
students  entering  from  out-of-town 
schools. 

Physical  defects  were  discovered  in 
26  cases,  and  remedies  made  possible 
through  the  school  clinics. 

88  conferences  were  held  with  pa¬ 
rents,  in  addition  to  the  63  home  visits 
which  were  made. 

53  former  graduates  of  the  school 
sought  advice  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  opportunities  and  require¬ 
ments  of  occupations  in  which  they 
were  interested. 

In  these  instances  we  feel  that  we 
have  afforded  the  students  opportuni¬ 
ties  otherwise  unattainable;  and  have 
realized,  in  part,  our  objective  of  mak¬ 
ing  everything  subordinate  to  the  best 
development  of  the  child  himself. 
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Chester  M.  Sanford 

MANSFIEXD,  PENNSTL,VANIA 

Mr.  Hanford,  it  a  vocational  counsellor  lecturinp  for  the  Redpatk  Bureau.  For  eight 
years  he  teas  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  *'Ths 
Community  and  Its  Young  People,"  "Modern  Americans,"  "Modem  Europeans,"  "Other 
Soldiers,"  "Bote  to  Choose  Your  Vocation,"  are  some  of  his  many  publications. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  To  enter  into  conversation  proved 
my  work  in  the  field  of  voca-  easy,  as  she  was  both  inquisitive  and 
tional  education  and  guidance  talkative.  Yes,  she  had  been  a  high- 
has  taken  me  into  over  two  thousand  school  teacher  for  twenty  years.  Now 
schools.  From  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  she  was  bored  with  her  job;  she  could 
Gulf,  I  have  watched  teachers  at  their  thank  her  parents  for  getting  her  into 
work.  Only  those  who  were  unusual,  a  profession  about  which  she  had  never 
however,  are  remembered:  unusual  been  keen.  When  once  in,  she  had 
because  they  were  superior,  or  for  the  found  it  difficult  to  get  out.  Too 
opposite  reason.  Do  not  chide  me  for  many  smart  Alecks  and  dumb  Doras; 
this,  as  “only  average”  people  are  too  much  mere  rote  work,  with  too 
always  soon  forgotten.  This  is  the  few  opportunities  for  advancement; 
price  of  mediocrity.  too  many  gossips  prying  into  one’s 

Inasmuch  as  we  profit  by  recounting  habits  of  life — these,  in  brief,  were 
the  achievements  and  failures  of  oth-  her  complaints.  She  insisted  that  she 
ers,  I  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  a  few  owed  it  to  herself  to  get  out,  as  teach- 
of  these  teachers.  ing  was  making  her  cynical  and  sour. 

The  manner  in  which  I  met  Miss  A  Once  she  had  had  a  sense  of  humor 
was  both  unusual  and  interesting,  that  was  contagious,  now  she  could 
Seated  at  a  table  near  the  front  end  scarcely  take  a  joke.  Yes,  she  was  be- 
of  a  dining-car,  I  observed  a  tall,  very  coming  crusty  and  cranky.  At  least 
erect,  rather  masculine  woman  of  this  was  her  story, 
doubtful  age  enter.  When  opposite  As  I  observed  the  hard  lines  in  her 
my  table,  she  tugged  at  the  sleeve  of  face,  I  realized  that  they  had  not  come 
a  waiter  and  asked:  “Can’t  somebody  in  a  day.  Evidently  the  sentiments 
show  me  a  seat  here?”  Her  insistent,  she  had  just  expressed  were  not  the 
emphatic  voice  sounded  familiar.  Yes,  result  of  a  temporary  attack  of  the 
she’s  a  school  teacher,  I  thought.  blues — they  had  been  harbored  so  long 

Since  about  the  only  vacant  chair  that  they  had  worked  havoc  with  her 
was  at  my  table,  I  said:  “Sit  down,  voice  and  face. 

I’m  a  school  teacher,  too.”  As  she  When  given  an  opportunity  to 
fairly  dropped  into  the  chair,  she,  in  speak,  I  asked:  “Is  it  teaching  or  is 
those  same  strident  tones,  shot  this  it  your  altitude  toward  teaching  that 
question :  “How  did  you  know  that  has  marred  you  ?  Can  you  talk  down 
I  was  a  school  teacher?”  With  a  your  job  and  escape  going  down  with 
smile,  the  best  I  could  summon  at  it?”  Her  silence  prompted  me  to  re- 
the  moment,  I  replied:  “Oh,  I  just  late  the  following  experience.  Less 
knew.”  than  a  year  ago,  while  working  in  the 
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achools  of  a  city  of  over  100,000  peo¬ 
ple,  I  met  Miss  B,  who  was  crowding 
aeventy.  For  fifty  years  she  had 
taught  in  that  city,  and  was  still  going 
so  strong  that  she  had  recently  been 
voted  its  most  influential  citizen ;  more 
influential  than  its  mayor,  its  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  or  the  pastor  of  its 
largest  church;  and  yet  Miss  B  had 
never  done  anything  greater  than  teach 
the  sixth  grade.  Fortunately  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  pupils,  she  felt  that  hers 
was  the  best  job  in  the  city;  so  good, 
in  fact,  that  she  could  not  be  induced 
to  give  it  up  for  another.  When  asked 
to  become  city  supervisor  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  she  refused;  when 
offered  a  position  in  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education,  she  again  refused. 
Her  last  offer  was  from  the  largest 
teachers  college  in  the  state,  but  it  did 
not  tempt  her. 

I  found  her  so  charming  and  inter¬ 
esting  that  I  requested  her  to  take 
dinner  with  me  at  the  hotel.  During 
the  meal  I  frankly  asked  her  why  she 
had  declined  the  positions  that  had 
been  offered  her.  Her  reply  ran  about 
as  follows:  “But  none  of  them  were 
promotions,  as  I  look  at  it.  I  like 
my  job  because  it  gave  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  make  the  mayor,  the 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
pastor  of  our  largest,  most  influential 
church,  for  they  were  once  my  pupils 
I  mention  them  because  we  four  re¬ 
ceived  practically  all  the  votes  in  the 
popularity  contest.  You  see,  if  I  had 
taken  any  one  of  the  jobs  offered  me, 
I  should  have  been  forced  to  sever 
my  connections  with  Jim,  and  Joe,  and 
Mary,  and  they  need  me.  Yes,  and 
1  need  them.” 

Frankly,  I  had  hoped  that  a  recital 
of  this  experience  would  bring  some 


remark  from  Miss  A,  but  it  did  not. 
Do  you  suppose  she  caught  my  point  f 
Often  we  have  been  told  that  our  job 
either  makes  or  mars  us.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  put  it  thus:  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  job  either  makes  or 
mars  us. 

Only  the  other  day  I  met  a  sixth 
grade  teacher  with  a  very  different 
story.  She  was  bemoaning  her  lot  be¬ 
cause  she  could  get  nothing  better  than 
a  sixth  grade,  although  she  had  just 
received  her  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia.  What  will  her  job  do  to 
her  if  she  fails  to  change  her  attitude 
toward  it? 

Mr.  C  is  drab  and  uninteresting. 
Day  after  day  he  meets  his  classes  in 
the  same  listless  manner, — marking 
time,  as  the  boys  put  it,  and  they  are 
about  right.  His  step  has  lost  its 
elasticity  and  his  eyes  their  sparkle. 
Surely  he  is  a  sorry  sight,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  his  former  self.  While  a 
student  in  the  university  he  had  been 
the  life  of  the  crowd.  His  jovial 
spirit  had  made  him  popular  in  all 
circles.  Because  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  work,  he  had  stood  well  with  the 
faculty. 

“Now  see  what  teaching  has  done 
for  him,”  we  hear  some  say;  but  are 
they  correct?  Let  us  see.  When  in 
the  university  he  had  expected  to  be¬ 
come  a  physician.  True,  he  expected 
to  teach  long  enough  to  earn  money  for 
his  medical  course.  While  teaching, 
an  attractive  lady  teacher  had  caught 
his  eye,  and  you  know  the  rest. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he 
recited  his  plaintive  tale  branded  him 
a  coward,  at  least  in  my  mind.  His 
charming  wife  had  prepared  a  boun¬ 
teous  dinner.  With  us  at  the  table 
were  three  ruddy  children.  Had  this 
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8C‘lf-centcred  father  cast  even  a  casual 
glance  at  his  faithful  wife  he  might 
have  realized  that  his  reproachful  re¬ 
marks  were  inflicting  a  w’ound  that 
would  be  hard  to  heal.  Partly  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  tension  of  the  situation,  I 
told  the  following  experience  that  w’as 
appreciated  at  least  by  his  long-suffer¬ 
ing  wdfe. 

Nestled  in  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  valleys  in  California  is  a  high 
school  building  whose  beauty  is  in 
keeping  with  the  surroundings.  Natu¬ 
rally  we  should  expect  the  principal 
of  this  large  high  school,  so  well  situ¬ 
ated,  to  be  reasonably  contented,  but 
Dr.  D  was  not,  although  he  had  always 
wanted  just  such  a  position. 

For  twenty  years  he  had  practiced 
medicine  in  that  city,  and  had  become 
highly  respected  and  loved.  Although 
considered  successful,  he  had  never 
been  satisfied  with  his  profession. 
While  in  college  he  had  hoped  to  be¬ 
come  a  teacher,  but  his  parents  had 
thought  otherwise.  At  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  he  had  given  up  his  practice  and 
had  entered  the  University  for  a  year 
of  special  training.  As  soon  as  he  w’as 
equipped  for  the  work  he  was  given  a 
position  in  the  local  high  school,  and 
a  little  later  was  chosen  its  principal- 

During  his  practice  of  medicine  he 
had  envied  teachers,  with  their  regular 
hours  of  work  and  their  intimate  con¬ 
tacts  with  youth,  so  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm.  Yes,  their  work  w’as  con¬ 
structive  and  pleasant,  whereas  his 
own  was  defensive  and  monotonous; 
in  fact,  the  seamy  side  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  had  so  obsessed  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  familiar  statement  that 
the  only  good  job  is  the  one  the  other 
fellow  has. 

Fortunately  Dr.  D  was  honest 


enough  to  confess  his  mistake  and 
courageous  enough  to  resume  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  medicine.  Although  his  expe¬ 
rience  was  expensive  and  humiliating, 
it  taught  him  a  lesson,  for  he  is  a 
changed  man.  Instead  of  looking 
over  the  fence  at  other  men’s  jobs,  he 
is  putting  his  best  efforts  into  his  own. 

Would  that  many  teachers  had 
either  enough  common  sense  to  stop 
talking  dowui  their  profession,  or 
enough  nerve  to  get  out  of  it.  I  speak 
plainly,  for  I  am  convinced  that  in 
no  other  v(X!ation  are  there  so  many 
crape-hangers.  Go  where  we  will,  we 
meet  disheartened,  dissatisfied  teachers 
who  l)emoan  their  lot.  According  to 
their  oft-repeated  stories  they  are  mis¬ 
understood,  unappreciated,  overworked 
and  underpaid.  They  look  upon  their 
work  as  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
They  chafe  because  society  expects 
them,  by  their  lives,  to  set  an  example 
for  youth.  They  are  forgetting  that 
as  their  work  goes  down  in  their  esti¬ 
mation,  they  go  down  with  it. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  in  which 
the  author  attempted  to  show  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  teaching  over  those  of  the 
other  professions.  I  found  the  article 
on  “The  Teachers’  Shelf”  in  a  city 
library.  I  w’as  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  previous  readers  had  placed  ques¬ 
tion  marks  after  many  of  the  author’s 
assertions,  and  had  written  “Bunk’ 
after  several.  Take  the  following  quo¬ 
tation,  for  example,  after  which  I 
found  the  word  “Bunk.”  “To  live 
daily  in  the  company  of  the  young, 
who  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope, 
who  know  nothing  as  yet  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  responsibilities  of  later  years,  who 
are  active  and  happy,  who  have  faith 
in  you  and  affection  for  you,  who  make 
you  their  model  in  character  and  at- 
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tainnients, — this  will  also  keep  you 
young  and  fill  your  days  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,” 

Who  do  you  suppose  interspersed 
the  article  with  question  marks  and 
“Bunks”  i  Since  the  article  was 
for  teachers  and  since  it  was  on  the 
teachers’  shelf  in  the  library,  is  it  not 
natural  to  infer  that  a  teacher  or 
teachers  did  it  ?  But,  frankly,  what 
do  you  think  of  teachers  who  entertain 
the  above  thoughts  and  feelings  to¬ 
ward  their  profession  and  yet  remain 
in  it  ?  You  know  what  is  sure  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Either  they  will  become  like 
finicky,  domineering,  sarcastic  Miss  A, 
or  like  ^fr.  C,  a  mediocre  figurehead, 
too  drab  and  lifeless  to  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  anyone. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  surrender 
my  pen  to  William  Lyon  Phelps,  the 
<Hie  teacher  to  whom  I  am  most  in¬ 
debted.  He  says,  “I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  make  clear  to  an  outsider  the 
joy  I  have  in  teaching.  I  had  rather 


earn  my  living  by  teaching  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  my  mind,  teaching 
is  not  merely  a  life  work,  a  profession, 
an  occupation,  a  struggle;  it  is  a  pas¬ 
sion.  I  love  to  teach.  I  love  to  teach 
as  a  painter  loves  to  paint,  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  loves  to  play,  as  a  singer  loves 
to  sing,  as  a  strong  man  rejoices  to 
run  a  race.  Teaching  is  an  art — an 
art  so  great  and  so  difficult  to  master, 
that  a  man  or  woman  can  spend  a  long 
life  at  it  without  realizing  much  more 
than  his  limitations  and  mistakes  and 
his  distance  from  the  goal.  But  the 
main  aim  of  my  happy  days  has  been 
to  become  a  good  teacher,  just  as  every 
architect  wishes  to  be  a  good  archi¬ 
tect,  and  every  professional  poet  strives 
toward  perfection.  For  the  chief  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  ambition  of  the 
artist  and  the  ambition  of  the  money¬ 
maker,  both  natural  and  honorable  am¬ 
bitions — is  that  the  money-maker  is 
after  the  practical  rewards  of  his  toil, 
while  the  artist  wants  the  inner  satis¬ 
faction  that  accompanies  mastery.” 


THE  MEASURE  OF  TEACHER  WORTH 

C.  E.  Haoie,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

WESTERN  STATE  COI..LEX3E.  GUNNISON,  COLORADO 
Dr.  Hagie  u'aa  born  and  reared  on  an  Iowa  farm  and  npent  name  yean  a$  a  cattle 
rancher  in  Montana.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  Iowa  Wesleyan,  a  master's  from  the 
Vnirersity  of  Oregon,  with  the  doctor's  from  Netc  York  University,  indicate  one  phase 
of  his  acquaintance  with  teachers.  An  experience  in  teaching  erery  grade  of  work 
from  the  beginner  in  the  public  schools  to  the  graduate  student  in  college  shows 
mother.  lie  is  the  author  of  the  Itureau  of  Education  Leaflet  entitled  "Selective 
Admission  to  Teacher  Preparation." 


HOW  may  we  secure  a  better 
quality  of  teachers  to  preside 
over  the  classrooms  of  America’s 
public  schools  ?  There  are  frankly 
many  angles  of  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Those  whose  primary  interest 
is  in  seeing  salaries  advanced  say  that 
ill  that  is  necessary  is  to  increase  the 
iilarv  scale  and  the  law  of  supply  and 


demand  will  take  care  of  the  problem 
of  quality — assuming  that  the  process 
of  competition  will  insure  the  survival 
of  the  fittest. 

Another  large  group  see  the  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  upgrading  of 
the  academic  requirements  for  certifi¬ 
cation.  They  are  convinced  that  three 
or  four  years  of  a  prescribed  type  of 
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training  will  insure  the  quality  of 
teacher  that  the  public  is  entitled  to. 
A  few  years  ago  a  host  of  interested 
educators  all  over  the  country  were 
wondering  if  it  was  not  a  higher  grade 
of  intelligence  that  was  needed  as  a 
panacea  for  the  ailments  of  American 
education.  But  a  wild  orgy  of  “intel¬ 
ligence  testing”  has  failed  to  leave  in 
its  wake  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the 
requirements  of  a  good  teacher.  The 
fact  is  that  authorities  cannot  agree 
upon  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher. 

There  can  never  be  a  satisfactory 
answer  given  to  the  question  of  how 
to  get  the  best  type  of  teacher  until 
there  is  some  agreement  upon  the  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  the  type  of  “edu¬ 
cation”  desired  for  American  children. 
In  other  words,  an  educational  philos¬ 
ophy  is  the  fundamental  basis  involved 
in  the  answer  to  the  query,  “What  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  teacher  ?”  A  yardstick 
cannot  be  constructed  to  measure  the 
worth  of  a  teacher  until  a  unit  of  worth 
can  be  agreed  upon. 

At  the  present  time  the  great  need 
in  the  field  of  teacher  education  is 
some  agreement  on  what  the  teacher 
is  eventually  going  to  be  expected  to 
do.  The  type  of  individual  selected 
to  be  prepared  and  the  type  of  prepa¬ 
ration  to  be  given,  are  both  dependent 
upon  the  answer  to  this  one  funda¬ 
mental  question.  The  answer,  in  turn, 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  than  im¬ 
bedded  in  our  current  philosophy  of 
education — which  is  itself  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  stages  of  a  rather  marked  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  type  of  emphasis  to 
another. 

During  the  past  five  or  ten  years  the 
educational  press  of  the  country  has 
revealed  a  constantly  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  leaders  of  our  na¬ 


tional  thought  on  the  subject  to  quei>  f 
tion  the  philosophy  which  assumed  |  ^ 

education  to  be  the  mastery  of  either  I 
informational  material  or  the  acquUi-  I 
tion  of  techniques  for  accomplishing  i 
specific  ends,  mostly  material  (from 
laying  bricks  to  marking  ballots), 
rather  than  the  promotion  of  the  cub 
tural,  intellectual,  social  and  spirituil 
welfare  of  our  citizenry.  ^ 

Though  there  are  in  the  aggregate  ^ 
many  men  of  vision  in  administrative  p 
p^itions  who  appreciate  the  full  sig-  p 

nificance  of  the  new  trends  and  are  ^ 

wholeheartedly  working  toward  their 
achievement  in  practice,  the  average 
classroom  is  still  dominated  by  the  ^ 
technician  trained  under  the  old  order. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  those  who 
know  the  work  of  the  teachers  colleges  ^ 
and  normal  schools  must  concede  that  1 
the  work  of  their  laboratory  and  prac-  ^ 
tice  departments  are  largely  in  the  ^ 
hands  of  mere  technicians  rather  than  i  ^ 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  who  have  [  « 

a  broad,  wholesome  social  philosophy  L  I 
of  education.  f  . 

The  very  fact  that  the  laboratory  I 
school  is  what  it  is,  makes  it  extremely  L 
difficult  to  determine  or  set  up  any  * 

truly  scientific  measure  of  teacher  \ 

worth.  As  a  writer  has  pointed  out  |  i 

elsewhere,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dis-  j  ‘ 

cover  in  the  student  the  real  social  sig-  ( 
nificance  of  a  teacher’s  work.  Trained  i 

supervisors  of  the  proper  outlook  I  i 

should,  however,  be  able  to  form  some  I  ! 

estimate  of  it  in  the  laboratory  school  f 
or  in  the  w’ell-supervised  system.  But 
as  long  as  the  rank  and  file  of  super-  |  < 

visors  remain  in  the  classification  of  i 
expert  technicians  it  is  manifestly  im-  ^  ' 

possible  to  depend  upon  them  and  I 
upon  their  criteria  of  what  constitutes  | 
a  good  teacher,  for  determining  who  | 
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*re  good  teachers  in  the  light  of  the 
moat  advanced  social  concept  of  the 
teacher’s  function. 

With  the  newer  experiments  involv¬ 
ing  the  evaluation  of  personality  traits, 
temperament,  character,  social  philos¬ 
ophy,  etc.,  in  connection  with  systems 
of  selective  admission  to  teacher-pre¬ 
paring  institutions,  it  would  be  of 
great  value  in  validating  criteria  used 
in  the  administration  of  the  selective 
process  if  supervisory  officers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  evaluate  the  teacher  as  an 
educator — a  civilizing  influence  rather 
than  as  a  technician.  It  is  suicidal 
to  measure  the  quality  of  the  product 
designed  to  shape  the  institutions  of  a 
new  order  with  the  old  yardstick  used 
for  measuring  technicians.  It  would 
prove  as  fruitless  as  have  the  attempts 
to  weigh  that  which  is  spiritual  in  man 
on  the  same  scales  used  to  weigh  that 
which  is  material.  The  resulting 
effect  on  the  selective  process  might 
be  the  rejection  of  the  very  criteria 


best  suited  to  accomplish  the  end  de¬ 
sired. 

In  the  measurement  of  teacher 
worth  in  the  light  of  our  most  ad¬ 
vanced  social  philosophy  there  is  im¬ 
mediate  need  for  a  new  type  of  labo¬ 
ratory  school  training  teacher  and  su¬ 
pervisory  officer — one  who  sees  chil¬ 
dren  as  social  human  beings  living  in 
an  environment  which  is  constantly 
changing  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  they  live.  They  must  see 
education  as  a  process  designed  to  fit 
a  generation  to  master  the  problems 
of  their  own  environment  and  to  live 
happily,  peacefully,  and  sanely  as  so¬ 
cial  beings. 

Education  can  no  longer  be  looked 
.upon  by  the  educators  of  teachers  as  a 
process  of  teaching  things  because  they 
are  conventional ;  techniques  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  human  existence;  or 
discipline  for  the  sake  of  discipline — 
if  society  is  to  accept  the  philosophy 
that  education  is  a  cultural,  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  a  social  and  a  spiritual  process. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 

E.  E.  Walker,  Ph.D. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

/»  tidiHon  to  hie  experience  ne  a  public  school  teacher  and  superintendent  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  taught  in  the  Southwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers  College  and  in  Stanford  TJnicersitu.  He  holds  the  bachelor's,  master's,  and 


doctor's  degrees,  the  latter  from  Stanford 
ployed  by  the  San  Francisco  office  of 

SPEAKING  generally,  state  teach¬ 
ers  colleges  now  face  one  of  the 
major  crises  of  their  existence. 
Many  of  the  most  faithful  adherents 
of  the  democratic  theory  of  education 
are  now  faltering;  the  sources  of  edu¬ 
cational  revenue  have  temporarily 
dried  up;  thousands  of  certificated 
teachers  are  without  employment; 
•carcely  an  educational  discussion  but 


University  (I9S2).  He  is  at  present  em- 
The  Macmillan  Publishing  Company. 

that  some  reference  is  heard  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  seriously  made,  that  teachers 
colleges  be  closed,  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently.  Whether  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges  will  survive  this  crisis,  and  the 
socio-economic  and  educational  read¬ 
justments  which  must  surely  follow  it, 
probably  depends  largely  upon  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  their  personnel  can 
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gauge  their  present  situation  and  the 
issues  upon  which  it  turns. 

The  current  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  state  teachers  college 
arises  in  part  from  the  generally  pre¬ 
vailing  belief — common  even  within 
the  teaching  profession — that  it  is  rap¬ 
idly  becoming  a  vestigial  institution; 
certainly,  that  a  much  smaller  number 
of  colleges  could  satisfactorily  per¬ 
form  the  function  which  is  supposedly 
theirs.  If  teachers  colleges — using  the 
term  now  to  refer  to  the  faculties  and 
executives  of  such  schools — are  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  their  present  quan¬ 
dary,  the  fault  probably  lies  in  the 
limited  conception  which  they  have 
had  of  their  own  function.  Though 
there  are  outstanding  exceptions,  they 
have  probably  been  too  prone  as  a 
group  to  regard  their  proper  field  as 
solely  teacher-training,  rather  than  as 
education.  Some  of  them  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  entirely  satisfied  to  remain 
largely  isolated  from  and  insulated 
against  those  professional  activities 
which  have  done  most  to  keep  public 
education  a  going  concern.  If  they 
are  to  exercise  their  proper  measure 
of  influence  in  the  future,  they  must 
assume  wider  responsibility  for  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  and  extend  the  scope 
of  their  activities  accordingly.  In  a 
period  when  the  training  of  additional 
teachers  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pressing  educational  necessity,  they 
must  turn  to  neglected  services  which 
they  might  well  have  been  about  ere 
this. 

From  their  inception,  teachers  col¬ 
leges  have  been  subject  to  two  lines  of 
influence.  From  above,  universities 
and  university  schools  of  education 
have  exerted  pressure  for  higher  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  standards  and 


for  participation  in  the  research  actiri- 
ties  by  which  the  scientific  basis  of 
education  was  being  formulated.  Fro® 
the  field,  teachers  and  school  execu¬ 
tives  have  pleaded  with  teachers  col¬ 
leges  to  extend  those  services  which 
would  be  of  most  vital  aid  in  meeting 
the  day-to-day  and  year-to-year  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  public  schools.  On  the  whole, 
teachers  colleges  have  reflected  the 
university  influence  very  creditably; 
particularly  so  when  we  consider  their 
limited  facilities.  But  in  too  many 
cases  the  pleas  from  the  field  have  been 
ignored;  and  in  ignoring  them,  these 
colleges  have  neglected  a  significant 
opportunity  to  build  themselves  into 
the  public  mind  as  an  indispensaUe 
educational  agency. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  writer 
that  state  teachers  colleges  will  find 
the  largest  immediate  survival  and 
leadership  value  in  an  enlargement  of 
their  extension  activities.  A  great 
measure  of  influence  and  leadership  in 
education  awaits  those  schools  which 
are  wise  enough  to  go  into  their  con¬ 
stituent  territories  wuth  comprehensiye 
programs ;  programs  well  grounded  \ 
in  scientific  principles,  yet  flexible  |  * 
enough  to  meet  educational  problems  1 
wherever  and  whenever  they  arise.  I 
Teachers  colleges  which  attempt  this  I 
will  frankly  break  with  some  of  the  | 
conventional  attitudes  which  have  , 
heretofore  controlled  them.  They  will  | 
assume  responsibility  not  alone  for 
thorough  training  of  teachers  in  resi-  | 
dence,  but  also  for  guidance  of  inade-  [ 
quately  supervised  teachers  in  service,  f 
inaugurating  programs  of  adult  educa-  ^ 
tion,  keeping  the  public  “sold”  on  edn-  , 
cation  as  a  cooperative  civic  enterprise,  i 
and  promoting  every  tvpe  of  social  I 
undertaking  which  has  a  definite  edn-  | 
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cational  value.  For  this  challenging 
undertaking,  teachers  colleges  occupy 
un  enviable  position.  Though  univer¬ 
sities  and  agricultural  colleges  have 
hlazed  the  trails  in  extension  activi¬ 
ties,  and  though  junior  colleges  may 
contribute  much  to  the  broader  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  the  future,  the  ac¬ 
tual  field  generalship  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  teachers  colleges  if  they  care  to 
undertake  it.  No  other  group  of  col¬ 
leges  has  the  opportunity  to  be  in 
guch  constant  touch  w’ith  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  so  many  hundreds  of  commu¬ 
nities.  Furthermore,  this  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  task  for  trained  educators  who 
are  primarily  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  successful  teaching  and  the 
popularization  of  learning. 

A  suggestion  as  to  lines  of  activity 
is  merely  a  reminder,  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  points  of  attack  are  indicated  by 
pressing  problems  and  general  trends. 
The  most  obvious  first  step  is  an  en¬ 
largement  and  diversification  of  ex¬ 
tension  teaching.  The  limited  instruc¬ 
tion  by  correspondence  and  extension 
now  carried  on  by  most  colleges  seems 
inadequate  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 
Not  all  teachers  are  able  to  pay  the 
fees  for  such  instruction.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  a  future  educational  dividend 
would  accrue  if  teachers  colleges 
would  attempt  to  assemble  profes¬ 
sional  study  groups  regularly  in  every 
county  without  regard  to  fees.  This 
service  would  be  particularly  valuable 
in  those  states  where  county  super¬ 
vision  is  not  highly  developed.  Cur¬ 
riculum  building  activities  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  socio-educational  themes 
would  stimulate  and  guide  teachers  of 
limited  experience.  Professional  soli¬ 
darity  would  be  strengthened.  Poorly 


qualified  teachers  might  be  led  to  some 
appreciation  of  professsional  standards 
and  attitudes. 

Our  developing  realization  of  the 
necessity  for  adult  education  suggests 
another  promising  line  of  extension 
teaching.  Every  faculty  has  at  least 
a  few  individuals  who  are  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  work  of  conduct¬ 
ing  study  groups  among  laymen  who 
are  without  academic  background  or 
interest.  These  gifted  teachers  know 
how  to  stimulate  interest,  meet  preju¬ 
dice  with  tactful  suggestion,  and  de¬ 
velop  appreciation  of  the  complexity 
of  social  problems.  The  need  for  such 
civic  guidance  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  painfully  obvious.  Here 
lies  the  germ  of  an  adult  education 
program  which  must  eventually  be 
assumed  by  the  public  schools.  Here 
and  there  certain  urban  agencies  have 
made  an  attack  on  the  problem,  but 
the  far  larger  field  of  small  cities,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  open  country  still  offers  a 
vast  territory  for  leadership  and  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Perhaps  the  way  is 
through  fostering  civic  forums.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  through  short  courses  on  top¬ 
ics  suggested  by  current  politics,  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  lawlessness,  educa¬ 
tional  ills,  contemporary  letters,  or 
international  events. 

Yet  another  avenue  of  service  is 
opened  to  teachers  colleges  by  the  com¬ 
munity  organization  movement.  This 
field  has  been  pioneered  by  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  agencies,  and  much 
extremely  valuable  work  has  been  done. 
However,  agricultural  colleges  are  not 
alone  equal  to  the  task.  They  are  out¬ 
numbered  by  teachers  colleges  four  to 
one;  and  the  latter  schools  are  admir¬ 
ably  situated  by  virtue  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  local  leadership  to  assist  in 
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concentrating  the  services  of  state  and 
national  organizations  on  the  most  re¬ 
mote  village  communities.  Further¬ 
more,  they  can  supplement  the  neces¬ 
sarily  scattered  efforts  of  agricultural 
agencies  in  such  various  ways  as  the 
training  of  local  club  leaders,  lending 
of  visual  education  materials,  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  k'ctures  and  musical  and 
dramatic  programs.  Farmers’  weeks 
and  alumni  weeks  are  excellent,  as 
far  as  they  go ;  but  the  teachers  college, 
serving  a  comparatively  restricted  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  much  more  likely  to  find  a 
great  measure  of  success  if  it  carries 
these  activities  and  others  to  its  public 
fifty-two  weeks  in  each  year.  This 
seems  preferable  to  waiting  complac¬ 
ently  for  the  taxpayers  to  seek  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  they  are  now  extremely 
dubious. 

Finally,  the  field  of  library  service 
offers  a  challenge  which  comparatively 
few  teachers  colleges  have  accepted  in 
a  businesslike  way.  Practically  all 
states  have  library  extension  service, 
but  it  is  not  always  as  widely  used  as 
it  might  be.  It  is  probably  a  safe 
assertion  to  say  that  there  are  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  rural  teachers  who  do 
not  know  that  such  service  exists,  and 
other  hundreds  who  know  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  but  have  no  clear  idea  of  how 
to  make  use  of  it.  Really  effective 
county  library  service  exists  in  only 
a  few’  states.  There  are  probably 
scores  of  school  libraries  in  most 
teachers  college  districts  sadly  in  need 
of  classification  and  repair,  or  which 
would  profit  greatly  by  some  upbuild¬ 
ing  under  expert  guidance.  The 
teachers  college  which  could  send  a 
representative  into  the  field  for  one 
quarter  of  each  year,  to  talk  to  groups 
of  teachers  and  patrons  on  library  ser¬ 
vice,  aid  those  overloaded  teachers  who 
are  acting  as  school  librarians  without 


adequate  training,  and  advise  witk  I 

superintendents  and  teachers  about  file  “ 

purchase  of  books  and  supplies,  wouki 
do  much  to  assure  its  permanent  lead¬ 
ership  within  its  own  district.  Theie  j 
are  obvious  possibilities  of  suppk-  i 
menting  the  work  of  a  traveler  of  thu  ' 
type  by  package  libraries,  service  bul¬ 
letins,  and  so  on. 

Space  forbids  the  discussion  of  addi¬ 
tional  lines  of  activity,  such  as  coope^ 
ative  research,  or  frequent  consulta¬ 
tion  on  problems  of  supervision, 
finance,  curriculum,  and  student  guid¬ 
ance.  Full  cooperation  with  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  and  teachers’ 
associations  is  assumed  and  requires 
no  elaboration.  The  distribution  of 
emphasis  will  be  determined  by  the 
specific  problems  of  each  district  and 
the  funds  and  personnel  w’hich  can  be 
mustered  for  the  w’ork. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  modify¬ 
ing  a  program  in  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  are  not  insuperable.  True,  most  " 
faculties  have  a  declining  minority  of  " 
extreme  formalists  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Very  probably  r 
a  larger  number — those  who  have  some 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  field  * 
problems,  or  w’ho  think  that  they  sense  I 
the  inevitability  of  a  change  in  educa¬ 
tional  direction — would  w’eloome  the  ■ 
stimulation  to  l>e  gained  from  partici-  = 
pation.  Possibly  some  ingenious  meth-  - 
ods  of  financing  might  be  necessary  | 
here  and  there  until  the  program  had  | 
become  established.  But  these  obsta¬ 
cles  are  no  greater  than  have  been  su^ 
mounted  in  the  interest  of  variotu  ; 
other  activities,  some  of  w’hich  have  = 
only  the  feeble  justification  of  prece-  f 
dent.  In  any  case,  the  great  possibili-  | 
ties  of  the  undertaking  stand  as  a  i 
challenging  opportunity  for  teachers  i 
colleges  to  demonstrate  their  leaden  : 
ship  in  a  time  of  educational  crisis. 
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Dr,  Chrittnan  has  been  a  cla»$rootn  teacher  for  more  than  ticenty  yeara.  In  addition 
he  haa  held  lectureahipa  In  two  of  the  leading  theological  aeminariea  of  the  country. 
Be  haa  lectured  at  teachera'  inatitutea  <n  many  atatea  and  waa  for  a  time  a  lecturer 
on  the  ataff  of  the  Extenaion  Department  of  Weat  Virginia  Univeraity.  He  haa  tcritten 
four  hooka  and  many  articlea  in  the  literary  and  educational  flelda.  An  article  on 
"The  Romance  of  American  Place  Namea”  appeared  In  Education  in  November,  1929, 
and  another  on  **l!iubatitutea  for  Teaching”  In  December,  19S0.  He  ia  primarily  inter- 
eated  in  the  problema  having  to  do  with  effective  teaching. 

Years  ago  I  heard  a  speaker  his  neighbors,  and  puts  the  same  value 
labor  for  fifty  minutes  with  on  material  success  as  do  the  illiterate, 
words  of  learned  length  and  His  education  has  made  very  little  dif- 
thundering  sound  to  prove  that  a  lib-  ference  in  his  religious  beliefs,  his  so- 
er»l  education  should  be  liberal.  At  cial  philosophy,  or  his  general  outlook 
that  time  I  regarded  his  effort  as  the  on  the  world.  Like  all  opinionated 
epitome  of  forensic  futility.  In  my  and  half-educated  people,  he  jumps  to 
Touthful  naivete  I  thought  that  no-  hasty  conclusions,  believes  what  others 
body  with  a  grain  of  intellectual  inter-  believe,  does  things  because  others  do 
eats  needed  to  be  told  that  if  a  liberal  them,  worships  the  past,  idealizes  the 
education  amounted  to  a  picayune  it  present.” 

exercised  a  liberalizing  influence  upon  That  a  large  proportion  of  those 
those  exposed  to  it.  But  since  then  who  receive  degrees  from  colleges  of 
a  good  bit  of  water  haa  gone  down  the  liberal  arts  do  not  possess  liberal  edu- 
river,  and  I  have  long  since  learned  cations  is  a  proposition  in  regard 
that  by  no  means  all  of  the  products  to  which  present-day  educators  would 
of  a  liberal  arts  college  are  sent  out  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing.  But 
into  the  world  equipped  with  a  liberal  then  another  question  arises-  We  can- 
education.  not  help  wondering  why  such  a  pal- 

No  one  who  has  studied  educational  pable  failure  exists  in  a  day  of  heavily 
trends  and  conditions  would  for  one  endowed,  splendidly  equipped  institu- 
moment  dream  of  denying  that  Everett  tions  with  strict  standards  and  facul- 
Dean  Martin  ac-curately  describes  a  ties  of  super-trained  specialists.  Prob- 
large  number  of  college  graduates  ably  a  dozen  answers,  all  of  which 
when  he  says:  “No  profound  intel-  might  be  more  or  less  illuminating, 
lectual  passion  has  been  awakened,  could  be  given  to  this  question.  Most 
no  habit  of  independent  judgment  of  them,  however,  do  not  directly  con¬ 
formed.  The  college  man  shares  the  cem  us  just  now.  Yet  even  he  who 
usual  popular  prejudices  of  his  com-  runs  can  readily  see  that  one  of  the 
munity.  He  runs  with  the  same  crowd  chief  reasons  that  more  college  gradu- 
tfter  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  shows  ates  do  not  obtain  a  lil)eral  education 
the  same  lack  of  discrimination  as  do  is  that  they  are  taught  by  professors 
the  uneducated.  He  votes  the  same  who  lack  a  liberal  education, 
party  ticket,  is  intolerant  along  with  Some  men  who  become  college  teach- 
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era  secure  a  liberal  education  during 
their  undergraduate  years.  Yet  by  no 
means  all  do.  And  the  chances  are 
that  if  a  man  does  not  get  a  liberal 
education  while  he  is  in  college,  he  will 
never  attain  it.  Much  American  grad¬ 
uate  study,  instead  of  being  conducive 
to  a  general  broadening  and  liberaliz¬ 
ing,  exercises  exactly  the  opposite  in¬ 
fluence.  The  writing  of  a  thesis  upon 
“The  Glenitive  Singular  in  Chaucer” 
or  “The  Development  of  the  Tumble 
Bug  in  Hardscrabble  Township,” 
whatever  its  l)enefits  to  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  will  not  develop  clearness  of  in¬ 
sight  or  breadth  of  interests.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  specialized  field  in  the 
modern  graduate  school  are  so  great 
that  the  system  tends  to  discourage  any 
browsing  in  other  areas.  The  student 
who  does  any  reading  outside  the  pre¬ 
scribed  straight  and  narrow  path  is  a 
decidedly  unusual  specimen. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  who  regard 
any  general  reading  as  trespassing  up¬ 
on  forbidden  territory.  One  Saturday 
afternoon  I  stepped  into  the  history 
alcove  in  a  gn'at  university  library. 
Even  the  most  minute  of  specialists 
could  hardly  have  condemned  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  entrance  to  that  part  of 
the  library.  I  had  gone  there  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  up  a  couple  of 
necessary  facts  in  connection  with  a 
paper  which  I  was  writing  on  a  phase 
of  American  literature,  but  I  had  be¬ 
come  interested  and  remained  there, 
absorbed  in  reading.  While  I  was  there 
one  of  my  fellow-students  in  Pmglish 
happened  to  saunter  by  and  saw  me 
sitting  there  with  history  books  to  the 
right  and  left.  I  shall  always  remem¬ 
ber  his  look  and  tone  of  surprise,  as 
he  said,  “What  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  here?”  Since  then  I  have  had 


in  divers  forms  a  number  of  similar  I 
experiences.  There  seems  to  be  a  verTi/| 
deeply  entrenched  idea  in  some  c(m^' 
ners  of  the  educational  world  that  a 
student  should  confine  his  studies  to 
a  very  limited  field  and  that  to  deviate  | 
from  this  stamps  him  as  a  smatterer.  * 

The  type  of  training  which  makes  a 
man  a  specialist,  ignorant  of  all  save 
that  knowledge  w’hich  is  to  be  found  in 
one  tiny  corner  is  deliberalizing  and  I 
unfits  such  a  person  for  teaching  in  a  ! 
college  of  liberal  arts.  No  one  knowi  f 
a  field  if  he  knows  nothing  else.  The 
different  subjects  in  a  college  currica* 
him  are  not  airtight  compartment! 
Illustrations  of  this  can  be  multiplied 
For  example,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  ~ 
John  Buskin  are  studied  in  classes  in 
literature,  but  probably  these  men  had 
greater  influence  u|)on  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  thought  than  any  others  of  their  ' 
generation.  lie  who  has  not  read  Pul 
and  Present  or  Unto  This  Last  has  not  t 
come  into  contact  with  two  of  the  most  f 
significant  works  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  I 
tury  in  the  field  of  economics.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  liten-  i 
tnre  who  would  try  to  teach  these  two  [ 
authors  without  knowing  considerable 
al)out  Adam  Smith  and  his  Wealth  of 
Nations  and  about  the  ^fanchestw  ; 
School  of  economic  thought,  would  be  [ 
making  bricks  without  straw.  ! 

The  idea  could  be  developed  muck 
further  with  the  same  authors  usedsi  | 
the  basis  of  the  illustration.  Without 
some  understanding  of  Kant  and  Ger 
manic  transcendentalism  it  w’ould  be 
impossible  to  teach  Sartor  Resarin  j 
with  any  degree  of  effectiveness.  Other  j 
literary  men  who  cannot  be  understood  i 
w’ithout  a  knowledge  of  the  idealistii  | 
philosophy  of  Germany  are  Words-  j 
worth,  Coleridge  and  Emerson.  But  t 
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many  paths  cross  here.  Emerson,  great 
individualist  as  he  was,  owed  more 
than  he  himstdf  knew  to  his  ancestral 
background  of  New  England  Calvin¬ 
ism.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
teacher  of  Emerson  must  not  be  in 
total  darkness  in  regard  to  that  great 
movement  of  theology  and  history. 
The  relation  between  the  history  of  a 
people  and  its  literature  is  evident  to 
the  neophyte.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Farrington’s  Main  Currents  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Thought  is  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  American  literature  is  the 
fact  that  it  emanates  from  a  synthetic 
mind.  It  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
history,  but  more  than  this  it  shows 
how  literature  is  the  product  of  certain 
social  and  economic  movements.  The 
result  is  a  deeper  and  broader  and 
more  significant  work  than  could  be 
produced  by  a  single-tracked  mind. 

It  is  hard  to  over-stress  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  subjects  which  go  to  make 
up  a  curriculum.  Each  literature  is 
related  to  other  literatures.  To  really 
know  Victorian  literature  without 
knowing  Goethe  and  Schiller  is  im¬ 
possible.  Schiller’s  debt  to  Shake¬ 
speare  is  apparent  to  any  discriminat¬ 
ing  student.  Almost  everywhere  we 
can  see  the  fruitage  of  seed  sown  by 
Ilomer,  Virgil  and  Dante.  But  this 
inter-relation  exists  between  subjects 
apparently  rather  remote  from  each 
other.  I  have  known  teachers  of  geol¬ 
ogy  to  illustrate  and  psychologize  their 
work  by  references  to  Tennyson  and 
Wordsworth.  I  heard  an  excellent 
classroom  lecture  on  the  book  of  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  in  which  the  professor  com¬ 
pared  and  contrasted  it  with  the  Ru¬ 
baiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  !More  than 
once  in  the  teaching  of  English  and 
American  poetry,  questions  of  inter¬ 


pretation  have  come  up  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  answer  on  account  of 
a  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  botany.  Just 
now’  the  dominant  interests  of  intellec¬ 
tual  people  are  centering  about  the 
field  of  psychology,  and  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  teaching  w’hich  could  not 
be  made  more  vital  and  effective  by 
interlocking  with  this  tremendously 
alive  subject.  And  of  course  psychol¬ 
ogy  takes  us  back  to  biology,  which 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  chemistry.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  larger  number 
of  college  graduates  would  be  liberally 
educated  if  greater  effort  were  made 
to  show  the  relation  between  subject 
and  subject.  This,  though,  cannot  be 
done  by  the  specialist  with  a  fraction 
of  an  education.  It  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  teachers  who  have  a 
broad,  rich  and  inclusive  love  of 
learning. 

And  not  only  does  much  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  college  professor  tend  to 
limit  his  interests,  but  very  frequently 
his  work  and  environment  exert  the 
same  kind  of  influence.  The  teaching 
load,  as  a  rule,  represents  but  a  small 
part  of  his  academic  responsibility. 
It  takes  a  good  bit  of  machinery  to  run 
the  modern  college.  The  professor 
must  give  hours  each  week  to  com¬ 
mittee  work.  In  some  institutions 
there  is  an  almost  irresistable  pressure 
to  attend  an  inordinate  number  of 
games  and  other  student  activities. 
But  there  are  deintellectualizing  in¬ 
fluences  of  another  tvpe.  Some  men 
feel  compelled  to  add  to  their  moderate 
salaries  by  outside  earnings.  Profes¬ 
sors  in  a  number  of  denominational 
.colleges  have  taken  pastorates  and  thus 
diverted  a  part  of  their  time  and 
energy  from  their  academic  life. 
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Another  force  which  militates 
against  the  professor’s  intellectual  life 
is  the  fact  that  very  frequently  his 
environment  contains  little  to  stimu¬ 
late  him  to  new  mental  activity.  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  is  not  guilty  of  any  partic-' 
ular  exaggeration  when,  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  Gopher  Prairie  and  Zenith, 
he  depicts  areas  of  American  life  not 
especially  characterized  by  any  inter¬ 
est  in  things  of  the  mind.  At  its  best 
the  average  college  town  is  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  intellectuality.  The 
so-called  “service  clubs”  do  not  furnish 
a  scintilla  of  stimulation  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  incisive  thinking  and  general 
intellectual  expansion.  If  the  profes¬ 
sor  does  not  have  a  self-pollenizing 
mind,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
rather  thoroughly  babbittized  and  this, 
of  course,  means  that  he  will  possess 
no  more  of  keen  insight  and  broad 
horizons  than  the  butcher  and  the 
baker. 


The  first  requisite  of  a  liberal  artiw 
college  is  a  liberally  educated  facnl^. 
If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  shj^ 
fall  into  the  ditch.  No  student  can 
possibly  receive  a  liberal  educatioi 
from  narrow-visioned  specialists.  And 
if  a  youth  does  not  acquire  this  kind 
of  education  during  his  four  collegiate 
years,  it  is  a  practical  certainty  that 
he  will  never  acquire  it.  Such  an 
education  is  not  a  result  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  school,  even  at  its  best.  The  liberal 
college  exists  to  give  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  If  it  fails  to  do  so,  its  existence 
is  not  justified.  The  flaming  torch  of 
idealism  can  only  be  passed  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  by  means  of  men 
whose  education  has  been  of  the  type 
which  has  given  them  “quick  percep¬ 
tions,  broad  sympathies  and  wide  affin¬ 
ities.”  Education  under  any  other 
kind  of  leadership  tends  to  perpetuate 
a  vicious  circle  of  incompetency. 
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Throughout  the  history  of 

culture  no  group  of  thinkers  has 
been  more  grossly  defamed  than 
the  sophists  of  ancient  Athens-  Even 
today,  to  be  dubbed  a  sophist  is  to  be 
damned  as  an  intellectual  quack.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  an  answer  which, 
as  an  instructor  in  philosophy,  I  once 
had  to  read  in  the  examination  paper 
of  a  college  student.  The  question 
was,  “Discuss  the  sophists,”  and  this 
was  the  disoonoerting  response:  “The 


sophists  w’ere  the  early  teachers  of 
Greece.  They  thought  that  they  knew 
a  great  deal  more  than  they  really  did 
know'.  They  gave  the  young  people  of 
their  time  false  ideas  about  religion 
and  ethics.  They  were  greedy  and 
vain,  and  could  make  nonsense  sound 
like  the  truth.  They  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  modem  teachers  of  phi¬ 
losophy.” 

This  undergraduate  diatribe  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  too  severe,  but  few  will  deny 
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that  the  sophists  were  often  more  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  point  than  in 
stating  the  truth.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  opportunists  and  rela¬ 
tivists  in  their  educational  enterprises, 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  they  stood  for 
certain  types  of  thought  and  practice 
which  educators  need  sorely  to  recog¬ 
nise  today.  In  short,  without  condon¬ 
ing  in  any  sense  their  intellectual  su¬ 
perficiality,  I  wish  to  give  them  dis¬ 
tinct  credit  for  possessing  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  educational  situa¬ 
tions  which  is  grievously  absent  in  con¬ 
temporary  theories  of  teaching.  An 
adequate  philosophy  of  education 
must,  of  course,  transcend  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  common-sense  knowledge,  but, 
after  all,  an  educational  doctrine  which 
ignores  the  basic  principles  of  common 
sense  must  end  in  falseness  and  fu¬ 
tility.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  sophists  should  be  taken 
as  final  truths  in  education,  but  I  do 
think  that  they  are  educational  truisms 
which  no  educator  who  expects  to  con¬ 
struct  a  philosophy  of  his  profession, 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

I  shall  give  two  reasons  whyi  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sophists,  with  their  con¬ 
fessedly  inadequate  view  of  reality  as 
a  whole,  have  a  significant  message  for 
teachers  today.  Both  of  the  reasons 
possess,  I  believe,  the  challenging  reli¬ 
ability  of  unadulterated  common  sense. 

I. 

In  the  first  place,  I  find  distinct 
merit  in  the  simple  faith  of  the  soph¬ 
ists  that  the  chief  aim  of  education  is 
to  enhance  the  conscious  life  of  indi¬ 
vidual  persons. 

Today  the  fascination  and  prestige 
which  traditionally  was  attached  to  the 
aonl  of  man  has  been  transferred  to 


the  realms  of  which  man  ia  a  part. 
His  worth  in  contemporary  thou^t  is 
measured  in  terms  of  what  he  has 
done  to,  or  appropriated  from,  the 
physical,  biological,  and  social  con¬ 
texts  in  which  he  moves.  We  have 
idealized  the  mechanical  environment 
of  man,  and  we  have  mechanized  the 
ideal  essence  of  man.  We  subscribe 
to  a  scientific  pantheism  more  destruc¬ 
tive  of  human  individuality  than  any 
of  the  spiritual  monisms  of  the  past. 
Present-day  educators  talk  so  much 
about  the  importance,  for  human  char¬ 
acter,  of  geographical  location,  gland¬ 
ular  secretion,  and  societal  influence, 
that  there  is  little  time  to  inform  the 
student  that  he  is  the  master  of  his 
fate  and  the  captain  of  his  soul.  In 
our  zeal  to  apprize  our  youth  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  realms  of  phys¬ 
ical  nature,  biological  life,  and  com¬ 
munity  organization,  we  forget  to  tell 
them  about  the  world  of  their  own 
private  soul-experience  which  it  is 
their  privilege  to  cultivate  in  and  for 
itself  alone. 

The  sophists,  no  less  than  ourselves, 
appreciated  the  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment  on  man’s  conscious 
life,  but  they  did  not  make  our  mis¬ 
take  of  assuming  that,  because  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  human  activity  are  mechan¬ 
ical  and  physical,  the  consequences  of 
these  naturalistic  determiners  cannot 
be  creative  and  spiritual.  Their  high 
esteem  for  the  unique  dignity  of  man 
was  not  negated  by  an  understanding 
of  the  materialistic  backgrounds  of 
human  experience.  In  short,  they 
never  let  speculations  about  the  origin 
and  nature  of  man  destroy  their  naive, 
intuitive,  common-sense  belief  in  the 
worth  and  glory  of  man.  The  problem 
of  human  freedom  and  value  is,  of 
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course,  a  debatable  issue,  but,  as  long 
as  it  is  a  controversial  question,  the 
sophist  cannot  be  called  intellectually 
cowardly  or  foolish  for  entertaining 
the  unreflective  insight  of  the  ordinary 
man  that  a  person  is  an  end  in  himself, 
and  not  merely  a  mechanical  cog  in 
a  deterministic  physical  or  social 
machine.  Education  has  historically 
meant,  above  all  things  else,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  arousing  the  minds  of  men  to 
self-activity.  If  such  activity  is  merely 
the  myth  of  a  pre-scientific  age,  then 
all  hope  of  teachers  to  stimulate  their 
students  to  intellectual  creativity  is  a 
romantic  but  fruitless  dream. 

How  can  educators  attain  this  sim¬ 
ple  hut  impelling  faith  in  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  power  of  the  human  spirit? 
The  answer  is  to  bo  found  in  thinking 
less  about  the  biological  conditions  and 
the  sociological  machinery  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  and  in  attending  more 
to  the  liberating  and  liberalizing  expe¬ 
riences  of  inner  cultural  enjoyment. 
It  is  in  individuals  who,  through  their 
own  intellectual,  moral,  esthetic,  and 
rtdigious  efforts  apprehend  the  ideals 
of  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  and  God, 
that  belief  in  the  intrinsic  nobility  of 
man  is  to  be  validated.  Those  w’ho, 
through  the  creative  and  contempla¬ 
tive  activities  of  their  own  minds  come 
to  appreciate  the  sublimist  cultural 
values,  will  ever  be  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  instructive,  and  inspiring  teachers 
of  mankind.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  heredity  and  environment  are 
conditions,  and  not  conditioners  of 
truly  spiritual  selves.  Physical  and 
political  bodies  may  shake  a  soul,  but 
they  can  never  make  or  break  a  soul. 
Through  all  the  manipulations  of  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  the  soul  divinely 
retains  its  latent  power  to  overcome 


the  world.  The  avowedly  presumpta-  I 
ous  text  of  the  sophist’s  educational  | 
policy — Know  Thyself — is  a  maxim 
calling  desperately  for  attention  in  our 
day  of  impersonal  and  dehumanized 
economic  and  educational  processes, 

II. 

In  the  second  place,  I  discover  a 
great  deal  of  value  in  the  unphilosoph- 
ical  belief  of  the  sophists  that  educa¬ 
tors  should  primarily  consider  the  ne¬ 
cessities  and  possibilities  of  immediate 
situations. 

The  sophists  did  not  spend  their 
time  talking  about  the  glorious  periods 
of  the  past,  or  about  the  golden  ages 
to  come.  They  tried  to  formulate  a 
philosophy  for  their  fellow  citizens  by 
reflecting  in  their  theories  the  social 
and  cultural  movements  of  their  own 
day.  They  w’ere  skeptics  and  relativ¬ 
ists,  to  be  sure,  but  for  this  fact  their 
generation  and  not  they  themselves 
must  take  the  blame.  Their  skepti¬ 
cism  and  relativism  were  necessary  f 
outcomes  of  their  aim  to  depict  in  f 
their  doctrines  the  chaotic  political  j; 

and  philosophical  conditions  of  their 
time.  What  we  need  today  in  our 
educational  objectives  is  a  sincere  and 
compelling  zeal  to  disclose  to  students 
the  actual  w’orld  in  which  they  live. 
There  is  a  time  for  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  synoptic  speculation,  and  relig¬ 
ious  optimism,  but  there  is  also  a 
time  for  rigorous,  critical  analysis. 
Perhaps  we  shall  serve  humanity  best, 
if  we  clearly  disclose,  without  fear, 
prejudice,  or  malice,  the  relativistic 
mind  of  our  restless  and  confused  era. 

If  we  honestly  and  definitively  portray  j 
the  economic  and  political  disorders  of 
our  day,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  la-  ; 
belled  intellectual  infidels,  the  think- 
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ers  of  tomorrow,  recognizing  our 
plight,  may  be  provoked  to  resolve  the 
contemporary  hodgepodge  into  some 
form  of  cultural  and  communal  order. 
In  any  event,  the  interpreters  who 
shall  come  after  us  will  be  spared  the 
ignoble  enterprise  of  raising  an  in¬ 
sipid  and  roseate  philosophy  of  life 
upon  the  shaky  foundations  of  wish¬ 
ful  imagination.  The  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  was  culturally  superior  to  the 
period  of  the  sophists,  all  will  admit, 
but  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Lyceum  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  without  the  preparatory,  pro¬ 
vocative  era  of  sophistic  criticism. 

In  the  attention  which  the  sophists 
paid  to  the  problems  right  at  their 
door  there  is  a  helpful  suggestion  to 
present-day  educators.  Wrapt  in  ex¬ 
travagant  reflections  about  society  at 
large,  or  reality  as  a  whole,  and  attach¬ 
ing  our  idealism  to  causes  far  beyond 
our  reach,  most  of  us  fail  to  attain 
the  feeling  of  adequate  individuality 
which  comes  with  the  actual  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  specific  moral  objec¬ 
tive.  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from 
the  high  importance  of  philosophical 
prophets  and  scientific  predieters,  who 
have  the  intelligence  to  comprehend 
wide  fields  of  experience,  but  I  do 
believe  that  we  ought  frankly  to  recog¬ 
nize,  with  the  sophists,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  and  students  will 
have  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
capacity  to  control  the  destiny  of  man 
by  sweeping  generalizations  about  so¬ 
ciety  or  nature.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  need  for  the  intellectual  production 
of  leaders  with  a  world  vision,  but 
we  must  remember  also  that  the  masses 
of  men  have  a  right  to  guidance  in  the 
local  issues  of  their  daily  living.  In 
fact,  it  may  well  be  argrued  that  the 


best  w'ay  to  develop  thinkers  of  far- 
reaching  insight  is  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  thought  in  the  intelligible 
problems  of  everyday  life.  It  is  cul¬ 
turally  profitable  for  students  to  be 
interested  in  the  questions  of  oosmical 
evil  or  international  unrighteousness, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  their  present  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  and  future  social 
usefulness,  the  ethical  thinking  of  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  courageously,  critically, 
and  executively  directed  to  the  under¬ 
standable  and  manageable  problems 
of  lawlessness  in  their  own  campus 
groups.  Teachers  would  also  enjoy  the 
consciousness  of  individual  worth  and 
the  exhilaration  of  social  service  to  a 
much  more  intense  degree,  if  they 
would  more  frequently  supplement 
their  theoretical  endorsement  of  some 
remote,  universal  cause  with  earnest, 
sympathetic  attention  to  an  immediate 
ethical  need  in  their  own  home  town. 
The  academic  scholar  has  traditionally 
l)een  too  prone  to  treat  apathetically 
the  prosaic,  humdrum  problems  of  his 
practically-minded,  myopic  neighbor. 
This  historic  aloofness  in  some  centers 
of  contemporary  education  is  even 
assuming  the  tone  of  supercilious  dis¬ 
dain  toward  the  mundane  concerns  of 
the  barbarian  who  lives  next  door. 
Educators  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fact,  so  obvious  to  the  sophists,  that 
culture,  like  charity,  must  cover  the 
world,  but  that  culture,  like  charity, 
must  begrin  at  home. 

The  champions  of  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocracy  justly  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
the  sophistic  confidence  that  the  man 
in  the  street  can  be  fully  instructed  in 
the  logical  rules  of  thought  or  in  the 
ethical  principles  of  living.  But  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  democracy  if  we 
ever  abandon  completely  the  adventu- 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  fund 
of  human  knowledge  was  not  gready 
increased  by  the  Athenian  sophists,  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  with  equal 
readiness  that  their  unwavering  belief 
in  educability  of  the  common  people 
and  their  enthusiastic  faith  in  die 
glory  of  the  teaching  profession  will 
continue  to  be  perennial  inspirations 
to  those  who  extend  and  express  the 
intriguing  domain  of  mind. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  GENIUS 

Luther  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

SPRINOF1EIJ3,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr.  Anderson,  formerly  professor  of  history  in  the  Imperial  Vnirersity  of  Peking  ani 
later  special  correspondent  in  Peking  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Neics,  urill  be  remembersi 
by  our  readers  as  the  icriter  of  “Words  With  a  Wanderlust,"  which  appeared 

ifeptember,  I9SS. 

NO  genius  has  yet  been  able  to 
tell  us  the  road  to  his  kingdom. 

Many  of  them  have  tried,  but 
their  words  have  sounded  like  incohe¬ 
rent  babbling  because  their  mental  pro¬ 
cesses  differed  from  those  of  ordinary 
men.  We  simply  do  not  speak  or 
understand  their  language. 

Aesthetics  is  one  of  the  few  subjects 
^hich  ventures  to  undertake  the  task 
of  finding  the  road  of  genius.  Thus 
far  it  has  accomplished  but  little  in 
this  direction,  but  it  has  given  us  cer¬ 
tain  notions  w’hich  seem  to  indicate 
that  humanity  may  some  day  be  able 
to  chart  a  course  which  will  make 
genius  less  exceptional,  less  unusual. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  ge¬ 
nius?  How  do  men  of  genius  differ 
from  the  rest  of  us  mortals  ?  Do  they 
use  a  method  of  thinking  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  man,  and 
if  so,  what  is  that  method  ?  If  we 
could  answer  these  questions  we  might 


make  some  progress  toward  that 
strange  kingdom  of  power  in  which 
men  of  genius  have  achieved  sover¬ 
eignty.  Perhaps  we,  too,  might  be 
able  to  find  the  route  to  that  New 
World. 

One  of  the  most  evident  character 
istics  of  men  of  genius  is  their  mod¬ 
esty.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  unusual  ability.  Neither  do 
they  claim  credit  for  working  harder 
than  the  rest  of  us.  This  suggests  a 
qualitative  ratlier  than  a  quantitative 
difference  in  mentality.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  calling  them  great  men 
that  we  find  it  dilficult  to  think  of  them 
as  ordinary  mortals  of  average  men¬ 
tality,  properly  directed.  Yet  there  is 
much  evidence  w’hich  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  not  greater  but  finer 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Their  way  of 
thinking  is  different  from  ours  in 
kind  rather  than  in  quantity. 

A  genius  seems  to  be  able  to  think 


rous  faith  of  the  sophists  that  cultural 
freedom,  no  less  than  political  liberty, 
is  possible  for  the  masses  of  men. 
Idealistic  ethicists  may  rightfully  de¬ 
nounce  the  hedonistic  and  materialistic 
moral  standards  of  the  sophists,  bat  no 
moralist  in  our  day  of  threatened  fam¬ 
ily  life  and  enfeebled  religion  can 
afford  to  condemn  the  fundamental 
thesis  of  sophism  that  educators  are 
responsible  for  the  character-training 
of  youth. 
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with  a  speed  and  a  certainty  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  slow  process  of  logic. 
He  does  not  need  to  reason  things  out 
but  arrives  at  his  conclusions  instantly. 
It  is  only  when  he  is  forced  to  explain 
his  results  to  the  rest  of  us  that  he  is 
forced  to  use  logic.  Then  he  must 
gpeak  our  language,  the  language  of 
reason.  But  he  gives  us  no  clue  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  got  his  first 
idea,  that  first  picture  of  truth  that 
came  to  him  in  a  flash.  Either  he 
does  not  know  how  his  mind  works, 
or  he  is  unable  to  explain  its  workings. 
When  he  does  try  to  make  us  under¬ 
stand  he  must  of  necessity  use  terms 
which  conform  to  our  old-fashioned, 
antiquated  way  of  thinking.  That  dis¬ 
torts  the  whole  picture.  We  cannot 
fit  the  curved  surface  of  his  chart  to 
Mercator’s  projection.  We  insist  on 
travelling  due  east  or  west  along  the 
parallel,  while  he  takes  the  shorter, 
quicker  way  of  the  geodesic. 

Once  a  genius  said,  “The  truth  shall 
make  you  free.”  We  have  puzzled 
over  that  chart  for  nineteen  hundred 
years,  and  yet  we  have  not  found  the 
road  to  freedom.  Throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  geniuses  have  spoken 
to  us  and  tried  to  direct  us,  but  their 
words  have  remained  unsolved  crypto¬ 
grams.  They  did  their  best;  the  fault 
was  not  theirs,  but  ours.  They  spoke 
to  us  of  colors,  but  their  words  could 
have  no  meaning  as  long  as  we  re¬ 
mained  color-blind. 

During  his  whole  life  Confucius 
lived  in  the  serene  region  of  genius. 
He  was  anxious  that  others  should  live 
there  too,  and  tried  to  tell  them  the 
way,  but  only  a  few  could  understand. 
He  said,  “the  way  of  the  great  learn¬ 
ing  teaches  three  things :  to  cause  bril¬ 


liant  virtues  to  shine  in  ourselves,  to 
renovate  the  people,  and  to  rest  in  the 
highest  excellence.”  That  rest  in 
the  highest  excellence,  where  genius 
dwells,  is  what  we  all  long  for,  and 
yet  we  are  not  permitted  to  see  it  even 
from  a  distance.  He  did  not  say  that 
we  should  live  a  strenuous  life  in 
order  to  reach  the  highest  excellence. 
He  said,  “to  rest  in  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence.”  The  thought  processes  of 
genius  are  effortless  and  resemble  rest 
rather  than  activity. 

This  reminds  us  that  wo  have  never 
had  the  experience  of  being  thrilled  by 
beauty  if  we  have  made  an  effort  to 
do  so.  When  that  thrill  has  come  it 
has  come  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
and  without  effort.  Of  course,  if  we 
have  tried  to  translate  this  aesthetic 
act  into  a  Avork  of  art,  we  have  had 
to  work,  and  work  hard.  But  that  was 
only  because  we  felt  the  need  of  trans¬ 
lating  our  thrill  into  words,  pictures, 
or  symbols  which  others  could  use  as  a 
means  of  attaining  our  state  of  mind. 
We  are  often  artists  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  do  we  produce  a  work  of  art. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  instinctively  that 
whenever  we  achieve  the  aesthetic  act 
we  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  genius. 
We  seem  to  live  momentarily  in  an¬ 
other  world. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  genius  is 
found  only  among  artists.  Undoubtedly 
Henry  Ford  is  a  genius  in  economics 
if  not  in  industry.  He  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  way  to  cure  depression 
is  not  to  restrict  production  but  to 
speed  it  up.  Depression  is  not  caused 
by  overproduction  but  by  underpro¬ 
duction.  There  can  be  no  real  over¬ 
production  until  we  have  all  risen  to 
a  standard  of  living  higher  than  any 
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we  can  imagine  at  the  present  time. 
The  spiral  of  producing  more  goods  to 
give  more  work,  so  that  people  may 
buy  more  goods  and  thus  give  more 
employment,  is  an  upward  movement 
and  it  is  blocked  only  by  stupidity. 
Henry  Ford’s  idea  is  just  one  of  those 
flashes  of  genius  that  simply  cannot  be 
sold  to  a  world  which  moves  in  the 
parallel  of  reason.  The  world  is  not 
yet  ready  for  it.  There  are  still  too 
few  people  who  think  intuitively. 
What  interests  us  here  is  that  Henry 
Ford’s  idea  is  contrary  to  reason  and 
yet  correct.  It  is  illogical  and  yet 
true.  Nature  produces  in  profusion, 
why  should  not  man  do  the  same  ? 

By  what  arguments  can  you  justify 
the  Overture  in  Wilhelm  Tell  ?  What 
logic  does  Niagara  need?  Where  is 
the  reasonableness  of  a  sunset  ?  What 
has  reason  to  do  with  our  conception 
of  a  happy  home  ?  Can  we  argue  our¬ 
selves  into  domestic  harmony?  The 
road  of  genius  is  the  road  of  intuition. 
It  is  the  quick,  sure,  natural,  geodesic 
way  to  truth  and  power. 

How  often  have  we  not  said  to  our¬ 
selves:  The  first  hunch  I  had  was 
right.  How  often  have  w’e  not  had 
the  experience  of  finding  that  our  first 
impression  of  a  person  was  correct.  So 
often  we  find  that  we  do  better  by 


following  our  own  feelings  than  by 
gathering  together  a  summary  of  our 
reasoning  and  those  of  others.  Thii 
is  true  particularly  of  our  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
daimon  of  Socrates  still  whispers  to 
the  human  heart.  We  ignore  at  our 
peril.  Is  there  not  some  way  of  tun¬ 
ing-in  on  its  wave-length  so  that  we 
may  hear  its  voice  more  distinctly! 
Cardinal  Woolsey  w’as  l(^cal  when  he 
served  his  king  faithfully.  That  wm 
the  reasonable  thing  to  do,  and  yet  at 
the  end  he  was  forced  to  say:  “If  I 
had  served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I 
have  served  my  king.  He  would  not 
have  deserted  me  in  my  gray  hairs” 
Apparently  there  is  no  way  of 
strengthening  any  human  faculty  ex¬ 
cept  by  exercise.  Had  we  paid  as 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
intuition  as  we  have  to  reason,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  not  now  be 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  economics,  politics,  art,  and 
other  spheres  of  thought.  Stop  and 
look  at  that  sunset.  To  ignore  it  may 
be  the  costliest  mistake  you  ever  made. 
Pause  often  in  the  rush  of  life  and 
allow  yourself  to  become  sensitivized 
to  beauty.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  your 
most  profitable  experience.  Intuition 
will  not  be  forced.  It  must  be  coaxed; 
it  must  be  courted. 


A  SOCIAL  NEED  REVEALED  BY  RECENT  CRISES  IN 
DEMOCRATIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
RANDOLPH -MACON  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE 

ThU  article  /«  the  outtjroirth  of  several  years  of  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
tckich  college  and  university  departments  of  education  tcere  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  educational  laymen.  Dr.  iitotce  feels  that  education  is  primarily  a 
social  study  and  very  intimately  related  to  the  other  soeial  sciences.  As  professor  of 
education  in  Depauw  University,  president  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Toledo^ 
as  u:ell  as  at  Randolph-Macon,  Dr.  Stowe  discovered  that  students  were  reading  rather 
than  studying  the  social  sciences. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  years!  The  ease  with  which  the  rep- 
almost  tragic  years  for  American  resentatives  of  the  public  have  set  back 
democratic  secondary  education,  the  hands  of  our  educational  clock  is 
In  community  after  community,  repre-  surprising.  While  active  opposition 
sentatives  of  the  public  have  elimi-  to  their  destructive  acts  might  have 
nated  subject  after  subject  from  the  been  expected  from  civic  leaders  in 
high  school  curriculum.  The  “reasons”  our  communities,  such  opposition 
for  these  eliminations  have  generally  failed  to  materialize  except  in  a  corn- 
been  “necessary  economies.”  It  is  paratively  few  notable  instances, 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  subjects  why  should  we  have  expected 

which  have  been  dropped  included  more  than  they  have  done  from  these 
such  subjects  as  domestic  science,  man-  forty-to-fifty-year-old  civic  leaders  ? 
ual  training,  art,  music,  physical  edu-  J)o  not  most  of  them  belong  educa- 
cation,  problems  of  democracy,  and  tionally  to  what  Professor  Giddings 
commercial  and  industrial  courses,  has  called  “the  old  breed”  ?  Prepared 
while  the  subjects  which  have  been  college  in  the  traditional  college 
retained  are  those  constituting  the  preparatory  curriculum,  would  they 
traditional  college  preparatory  curric-  not  tend  naturally  to  think  of  demo- 
ulum.  A  single  high  school  curricu-  cratic  high  school  education  as  an  edu- 
lum  composed  of  college  preparatory  cation  in  which  it  is  possible  for  in¬ 
subjects  and  a  homogeneous  high  tellectual  aristocrats  to  attend  the  kind 
school  student  body  made  up  of  pu-  of  high  school  they  attended  in  their 
pils  capable  of  profiting  from  the  stud-  youth  ?  And  what  antidotes  did  they 
ies  offered  in  this  restricted  curricu-  receive  in  college?  The  only  under- 
lum,  are  the  apparent  objectives  of  graduate  department  which  might 
those  responsible  for  eliminations  have  modified  their  ideas  about  the 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  reduced  nature  of  democratic  secondary  educa- 
the  high  school  curricular  offerings  to  tion  was  the  department  of  education, 
what  they  were  in  the  opening  years  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  inquire 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  cur-  to  what  extent  this  department  in  the 
ricular  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  average  college  or  university  of  a  quar- 
tury  almost  wrecked  in  a  few  short  ter  of  a  century  ago,  paid  attention  to 
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any  of  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
not  intending  to  teach. 

Statistical  data  of  value  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  just  raised  were 
gathered  in  a  study  undertaken  by  the 
writer  in  1913-14.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  total  number  of  students* 
enrolled  in  their  departments  and  the 
approximate  number  of  these  students 
who  did  not  intend  to  teach  were,  at 
that  time,  obtained  from  the  heads  of 
undergraduate  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  forty-four  representative  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  situated 
in  all  sections  of  our  country,  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific.  This  information 
is  summarized  in  the  following  table. 

Dvtlribution  of  Forty-four  Colleges  and 
Universities  Based  Upon  the  Percentage 
Relations  of  Students  Not  Intending  to 
Teach  to  the  Total  Student  Enrollments 
of  Their  Departments  of  Education. 

1913-14 


Per  cent  of 
Htudente 

Depart  men  ta 
of  Education 

Students  Enrolled  in  the 
Departments  of  E>luoation 

0 

11 

10,  40,  45,  45,  60,  150,  150, 
190,  216,  350,  350. 

5 

2 

137,  200. 

10 

4 

20,  172,  197,  240,  320,  490, 
500. 

15 

5 

70,  100,  115,  118,  160. 

20 

5 

19,  22,  33,  37,  50. 

25 

4 

40,  40,  41,  96,  129,  190, 
200. 

30 

3 

115,  140,  350. 

36 

1 

115. 

50 

2 

50,  78. 

60 

1 

25. 

The  table  is  read :  Of  the  44  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  11  with  enroll¬ 
ments  of  10,  40,  45,  45,  60,  150,  150, 
190,  216,  350  and  350  students,  re¬ 


spectively,  had  no  students  who  did 
not  intend  to  teach ;  in  two  of  the  44 
departments  approximately  5%  of  the 
137  and  200  students  enrolled  did  not 
intend  to  teach,  etc.  Of  the  6,215 
students  enrolled  in  these  44  unde^ 
graduate  departments  of  education 
only  approximately  13%  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  teach.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  seven  departments,  these  unde^ 
graduate  departments  of  education  of 
twenty  years  ago  did  not  pay  any 
serious  attention  to  the  needs  of  stu¬ 
dents  not  intending  to  teach. 

^Vmong  the  papers  of  this  1913-14 
study  is  one  containing  an  outline  of 
a  course  in  Modern  Educational  Prob¬ 
lems  offered  by  one  of  the  seven  de¬ 
partments  which  had  apparently  o^ 
ganized  at  least  part  of  their  worit 
to  meet  the  needs  of  educational  lay¬ 
men.  The  following  topics  from  that 
outline  indicate  the  educational  orien¬ 
tation  and  school  service  functions  of 
a  course  evidently  designed  to  develop 
phases  of  the  social  intelligence  of  edu¬ 
cational  la\Tnen  as  well  as  of  teachers: 
State  Schools  and  Education  for  Citi¬ 
zenship;  Free  Education;  The  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Supervision  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Schools;  The  Work  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Schools  for  the  Children  of  To¬ 
day  and  the  ^len  and  Women  of  To¬ 
morrow;  The  Educational  Value  of 
the  Subjects  Studied  in  the  People’s 
Schools;  Training  the  Children  of  the 
People  for  Efficient  Living  in  a  De¬ 
mocracy ;  The  Efficient  Teacher  of  the 
Children  of  the  Pwple  and  Ilis  Loy¬ 
alty  to  the  People;  and  Educations! 
Laymen  and  the  People’s  Schools. 

To  ascertain  the  attitudes  of  leading 
educators  in  the  field  toward  the  8e^ 
vice  ideas  embodied  in  such  courses  as 
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the  one  just  mentioned,  the  following 
three  theses  were  submitted  to  state 
roperintendents,  presidents  of  state 
universities,  and  representative  super¬ 
intendents  of  city  schools  in  1913-14: 

*‘1.  Substantial  progress  toward  the 
solution  of  the  tremendous  educational 
problems  confronting  our  people  depends 
upon  the  support  which  our  educators 
receive  from  educational  laymen  vitally 
and  intelligently  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to 
‘educate  all  the  children  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  expense  of  all  the  people.’ 

“2.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
whom  we  need  on  our  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  among  our  legislators,  journalists, 
and  other  molders  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  associations  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  our  public  schools. 

“8.  Our  colleges  can  help  develop 
these  men  and  women  through  the  work 
of  their  departments  of  education.” 

Of  the  fifty-six  educators  who  re¬ 
sponded,  including  26  state  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  instruction,  13  state 
■niversity  presidents,  and  17  city  su¬ 
perintendents,  all  but  one  expressed 
hearty  agreement  with  these  theses. 

From  the  facts  revealed  in  this 
1913-14  study,  it  is  clear  that  while 
educators  in  the  field  believed  that  a 
worthwhile  social  service  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  undergraduate  departments 
of  education  undertaking  to  develop 
in  students,  who  did  not  intend  to 
teach,  vital  interests  in  public  schools 
and  appreciative  understandings  of 


problems  of  public  education,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  that  day  were  making  no  efforts 
to  meet  this  social  need.  Had  they  all 
accepted  the  development  of  such  civic 
leaders  as  an  objective  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  that  of  the  professional 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
our  educators  in  the  field  today  would 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  a  body  of 
leading  citizens  prepared  to  oppose  in¬ 
telligently  the  activities  of  educational 
reactionaries.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  truth  of  the  theses  approved 
by  fifty-five  out  of  the  fifty-six  educa¬ 
tors  twenty  years  ago.  The  recent 
crises  in  democratic  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  have  revealed  dramati¬ 
cally  democracy’s  need  for  a  body  of 
civic  leaders  who  are  educationally- 
nainded.  In  their  future  struggles  in 
behalf  of  democratic  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  our  educational  leaders  will  need 
the  cooperation  of  such  educationally- 
minded  civic  leaders  with  appreciative 
understandings  of  the  needs  of  democ¬ 
racy,  which  can  be  met  only  by  demo- , 
cratic  high  schools.  Democracy  must 
have  civic  leaders  with  the  intelligence 
and  interests  which  can  be  developed 
by  undergraduate  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation-  The  important  question,  which 
the  future  will  answer,  is:  Will  our 
undergraduate  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  accept  their  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  such  educationally- 
minded  civic  leaders? 
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EDUCATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

E.  Leigh  Mudoe,  Ph.1). 
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Ur.  E.  Leigh  Mudge,  formerly  edurational  editor  for  the  Methodist  Hook  Concern  ani 
the  Pilgrim  Press,  has  taught  in  Ohio  State  University,  Washburn  College,  Itoston  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College.  He  is  the  author  of  “Our  Pupils,”  “Tks 
Psychology  of  Early  .Adolescence,”  “Varieties  of  .Adolescent  Experience,”  and  raH««i 

other  books  and  articles. 


SOON  after  the  Armistice  a  group 
of  tourists  were  inspecting  that 
tortured  and  desolate  strip  of 
territory  that  had  been  known  as  No 
EMail’s  Land.  One  of  them,  a  distin¬ 
guished  botanist,  was  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Suppose  a  highly  cultivated 
garden,  like  those  at  Versailles,  were 
to  be  destroyed  as  thoroughly  as  the 
original  vegetation  has  been  destroyed 
here,  would  anything  grow  there 
again  ?  If  so,  what  ?”  The  scientist 
considered  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
“What  sort  of  vegetation  would  grow 
there  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  something  different 
from  what  had  been  growing  there  be¬ 
fore.”  This  is  a  parable  that  applies 
to  our  battered  and  bruised  old  civil¬ 
ization.  The  old  days  and  the  old 
ways  are  gone.  Something  is  growing 
in  their  place.  We  are  not  yet  sure 
just  what  it  is,  but  certainly  it  is  very 
different  from  the  social  growths  of 
the  past. 

The  word  “reconstruction”  may  be 
used  in  either  of  two  senses.  It  may 
mean  rebuild  or  it  may  mean  remodel. 
If  a  structure  is  destroyed  by  fire  w’e 
may  use  the  original  blueprints  in  re¬ 
placing  it,  may  use  similar  material, 
and  may  practically  reduplicate  the 
original.  The  social  reconstruction  of 
our  day  cannot  be  of  that  type.  It 
must  be  at  least  a  remodelling,  if  not 


an  entirely  different  structure  from  the 
civilization  of  the  past.  Most  of  m 
are  so  at  home  in  some  of  the  ancient 
chambers  of  our  civilization  that  we 
hope  they  will  not  be  tom  out,  but 
that  we  can  rebuild  on  the  old  modd 
is  manifestly  impossible.  We  may  u 
well  reconcile  ourselves  and  begin  to 
adjust  to  a  changing  world. 

A  peace  treaty  does  not  end  rec(»- 
struction.  At  best,  it  may  begin  it, 
and  sometimes  it  delays  it.  That  great 
historian,  Woodrow  Wilson,  located 
the  end  of  the  reconstruction  period 
that  followed  our  Civil  War  on  i 
January  day  in  1871,  when  the  last 
of  the  Southern  states  resumed  its  rep¬ 
resentation  in  Congress,  but  he  recog¬ 
nized  a  further  development  when 
President  Hayes,  in  1877,  withdrew 
the  last  federal  troops  from  the  South. 
In  fact,  there  are  unreconstructed 
spots,  both  South  and  North,  even  to 
this  day.  The  effects  of  the  greatest 
war  of  history  may  well  be  the  longest- 
lived.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
we  are  in  no  sense  near  the  end  of  our 
period  of  reconstruction.  Perhaps  we 
are  at  the  end  of  a  civilization;  let 
us  hope  that  we  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a  better  and  a  greater. 

We  have  before  us  the  most  tremen¬ 
dous  task — the  most  startling  challenge 
— of  history.  When  William  Blab 
wrote  his  militant  stanza — 
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“I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Xor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 
Till  I  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  Kngland’s  green  and  pleasant 
land—” 

he  did  not  suggest  the  reduplication 
in  some  Ix)ndon  suburb  of  the  crooked 
streets  and  flat-roofed  houses  of  ^fount 
Zion.  Ilis  dream  was  a  new  and  mod¬ 
em  Jerusalem,  that  should  be  built 
according  to  the  high  ideals  and  noble 
principles  of  the  apostles  and  prophets 
of  old.  This  is  our  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion — to  build  in  America,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  and  Germany  and 
Russia,  a  Jerusalem  of  justice  and 
brotherhood  and  liberty. 

Educators,  like  all  other  Americans, 
are  just  now  deeply  concerned  with  the 
economic  phases  of  reconstruction. 
We  are  under  the  immediate  necessity 
of  so  adjusting  the  machinery  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  that  civilization 
may  not  break  down  for  lack  of  the 
physical  requirements  of  life.  But 
even  here,  more  is  involved  than  food, 
clothing  and  shelter..  These  essentials 
must  be  provided  through  a  higher 
evaluation  of  human  personality, 
through  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  civilization.  Being  inter¬ 
preted  in  practical  terms,  this  means 
the  greatest  educational  task  ever 
faced.  What  we  think  this  is  depends 
upon  our  conception  of  the  present 
condition  of  civilization.  Either  we 
are  to  readjust  and  remodel  the 
greatest  culture  of  w’orld  history,  or 
else  w’e  are  to  build  a  new  civilization 
out  of  the  greatest  mass  of  ruins  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Let  us  see 
what  is  involved  in  this  latest  task  of 
Hercules. 

1.  We  must  develop  a  progressive 
but  none  the  less  positive  sense  of  jus¬ 


tice  and  right.  If  we  have  a  discour¬ 
aged  feeling  that  we  have  lost  our 
moorings  and  are  drifting  into  dark 
and  unknown  waters,  we  may  take 
courage  from  Professor  Breasted,  who 
reminds  us  that  civilization  is  built 
upon  character,  and  that  character  is 
still  so  new  a  foundation  that  we  need 
not  be  disheartened  if  the  structure 
should  tremble  a  bit  beneath  our  feet. 
This  is  the  historian’s  comforting  use 
of  the  long  measure  of  world  history. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  world  has 
developed  certain  foundation  ideals 
and  moral  principles.  Suppose  a  great 
part  of  our  peculiar  culture  does  fall. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  such  tested 
foundations  as  brotherhood,  interde¬ 
pendence,  justice,  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  may  remain  ?  Given  these, 
perhaps  we  can  build  a  structure 
“nobler  than  the  last.”  A  writer  in 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  the  right 
idea:  “The  real  recovery  is  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  justice,  truth  and  righteousness 
.  .  .  the  recovery  of  conscience.” 

2.  The  responsibility  for  building 
the  new  world  does  not  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  professional  teachers 
alone,  but  it  does  rest  upon  education, 
in  which  our  entire  adult  population 
shares  responsibility.  We  must  de¬ 
velop  not  only  a  sense  of  duty  but  a 
sense  of  beauty.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  of  the  opening  future  is  that 
of  an  enlarged  and  awakened  person¬ 
ality  that  will  find  the  right  use  for  in¬ 
creased  leisure.  The  natural  and  right 
use  of  our  greater  leisure  will  be  in  the 
uplifting  sense  of  beauty.  There  are 
some  who  condemn  our  modest  provi¬ 
sion  for  education  in  art  and  music 
and  literature  as  educational  “frills.” 
Just  what  a  frill  is  I  am  not  certain, 
but  if  it  is  meaningless  decoration  of 
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life,  these  subjects  of  our  curriculum 
are  not  frills.  They  are  the  vital  and 
essential  substance  of  education. 

Perhaps  as  never  before  the  world 
needs  the  sane,  balanced  adjust¬ 
ment  that  can  come  only  through  a 
broadly  liberal  education.  There  are 
social  perils  that  threaten  our  very 
civilization.  John  Galsworthy  in¬ 
sists  that  “nothing  but  the  love  of 
beauty  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  higher 
conception  of  human  life,  stands  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  full  and  reckless 
exercise  of  his  competitive  appetites.” 
The  teacher — past,  present,  and  fu¬ 
ture — stands  between  our  state  of  par¬ 
tial  civilization  and  disaster.  One  of 
our  great  surgeons,  who  is  also  a  great 
leader  of  affairs — Dr.  William  J. 
Mayo — pleads  for  a  broad  general 
education.  “At  present,”  says  he,  “we 
throw  together  into  Congress  a  group 
of  men  each  educated  along  his  own 
narrow  line.”  Beyond  a  doubt  we 
need  careful  technical  training,  but 
even  more  we  need  the  development  of 
character  and  broad  appreciations  and 
deep  human  sympathies. 

3.  Another  responsibility  that 
American  education  must  assume  is 
the  development  of  a  higher  evaluation 
of  childhood.  We  have  claimed,  like 
Cornelia,  that  our  children  are  our 
jewels,  but  w'e  have  not  always  been 
wise  and  appreciative  lapidaries.  Our 
system  of  education  has  been  called  our 
mibstitute  for  a  national  religion.  No 
single  cathedral  dominates  an  Ameri¬ 
can  town,  but  at  its  heart,  among  the 
variant  spires,  is  the  common  school — 
the  community  cathedral  of  ideals  and 
culture  and  developing  citizenship. 
Would  that  our  American  local  groups 
might  make  their  schools  as  central  as 
the  mediaeval  towns  made  their  cathe¬ 
drals.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  school 


should  supercede  religion,  but  that  il]  | 
the  civilizing  influences  of  the  conunn- 
nity — religious,  patriotic,  cultural—  ‘ 
should  center  in  a  unifying  interest  ia  I 
our  children  and  our  schools.  Inci-  I  i 
dentally,  would  it  not  be  a  wholeeone  ] 
thing  for  every  community  if  its  moK  i 
active  organization,  bringing  into  co-  ’ 
operation  all  forces  interested  in  edn- 
cation  and  child  welfare,  might  be  i 
parent-teacher  association  ? 

The  greatest  task  for  any  generatioi 
is  to  provide  for  the  full  developmeat  I 

and  welfare  of  the  next  generation.  , 

The  American  teacher  is  committed  to 
leadership  in  fulfilling  this  purpoft. 

Into  our  hands  is  placed  the  most  Til- 
uable  product  of  our  day.  It  is  the 
plastic  and  potent  stuff  of  which  clu^ 
acter  and  history  are  made.  The 
teacher  directs  the  streams  of  culture 
that  flow  through  the  present  and  into 
the  promised  land  of  the  future.  We  * 
should  not  be  egotistical  or  ovw^ 
sured,  but  we  should  realize  that  m 
are  to  have  an  impact  upon  the  civil¬ 
ization,  the  statesmanship,  the  art,  the  j 
culture,  of  the  years  ahead  of  us.  The  < 
work  of  a  teacher  is  not  always  ade- 
quately  rewarded  by  school  treasuries, 
but  there  are  some  rewards  that  must 
be  considered  in  any  full  evaluation  i 
of  teaching.  One  of  these  is  the  expe  | 
rience  of  seeing  our  pupils  devdop  \ 
into  lives  of  high  character  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Henry  Turner  Bailey  was  one 
of  the  great  teachers  of  our  day.  I® 
an  address  before  the  National  Educt-  | 
tion  Association  he  said:  “When  I  i 
cease  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  green  I 
earth  which  I  have  loved  so  long,  I  ^ 
would  be  content  if  any  were  to  say  of 
me,  ‘He  opened  my  eyes  to  see  one  of 
the  gates  of  pearl  in  the  shining  ram¬ 
parts  of  our  God.’  ” 
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profeMor  Dodge  is  icriting  in  a  field  where  he  is  familiar,  both  through  experience 
and  academic  training.  Graduation  from  Amherst  College  and  the  University  of 
gave  the  latter  and  seven  years  in  shoe  manufacturing,  another  seven  years 
gp^t  in  training  industrial  workers,  with  additional  years  in  public  school  teaching 
provided  the  former.  There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  shop  teachers 
regarding  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts  and  no  unanimous  agreement  even  among 
the  few  acknowledged  leaders  in  this  field. 

HOW  general  is  the  agreement  as  upon  which  there  w'as  general  agree- 
to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  ment,  four  other  objectives  were  men- 
industrial  arts  courses  ?  Are  tioned  by  two  or  more  of  the  texts, 
the  proposed  aims  specific,  or  general  and  therefore  deserve  comment, 
ind  indefinite?  The  first  of  these  objectives  was 

The  first  step  in  answering  the  that  of  building  worthy  ideals  and 
above  questions  was  to  make  an  analy-  strengthening  desirable  character 
gis  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts  traits.  The  following  is  an  example 
courses  as  stated  in  seven  recent  texts.^  of  a  statement  so  classified:  “A  habit 
This  analysis  showed  very  general  of  orderly  and  methodical  procedure 
agreement  among  these  authors  in  re-  in  the  performance  of  any  task.” 
gpect  to  four  objectives.  All  seven  Whether  or  not  the  building  of  char- 
texts  mentioned  consumer  values,  and  acter  should  be  included  among  the- 
the  following  three  objectives  were  stated  aims  of  a  particular  course  is 
mentioned  by  six  of  the  texts:  guid-  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  would  be 
anoe,  “handy-man,”  and  citizenship  generally  agreed  that  every  course  in 
values.  But  here  the  agreement  ceased,  school  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
Several  other  aims  were  mentioned,  as  to  strengthen  desirable  character 
but  there  appeared  to  be  no  general  traits  and  to  weaken  undesirable  char- 
agreement  upon  any  other  than  the  acter  traits.  Also  some  believe  that  each 
four  objectives  mentioned  above.  In  school  subject  (or  at  least  their  own 
fact,  there  was  so  much  variety  in  the  subject)  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  devel- 
way  in  which  these  objectives  were  oping  certain  desirable  traits,  such  as 
expressed  that  in  a  number  of  in-  accuracy,  thoroughness,  orderliness, 
stances  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  etc. ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  argued 
proper  classification.  that  the  development  of  such  traits  of 

In  addition  to  the  four  objectives  character  should  be  included  among 

1  Edserton,  A.  H.  Objectives  and  Problems  of  Vocational  Education  (Lee,  Eklwln  A.,  Editor). 
McCraw  Hill  Book  Co.  1928,  p.  317. 

Erlcson,  Emanuel  17.  Teaching  Problems  In  Industrial  Arts.  The  Manual  Arts  Press.  1980, 
p.  294. 

Prlese,  John  F.  Exploring  the  Manual  Arts,  The  Century  Co.,  1926,  p.  41. 

Ma>'B,  Arthur  B.  The  I^blem  of  Industrial  Education,  The  Century  Co.,  192L  p.  198. 
Selvidge,  R.  W’.  and  Fryklund,  Verne  C.  Principles  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Teaching.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  1930,  p.  36. 

Snedden,  David,  and  Warner,  William  E.  Reconstruction  of  Industrial  Arts  Courses,  Bureau 
of  Publications.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1927,  p.  10. 

Struck.  F.  Theodore.  Foundations  of  Industrial  Education,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc., 
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the  objectives  of  that  subject.  On  the 
other  hand  those  authors,  who  omitted 
such  objectives  from  their  statements 
of  aims,  may  have  done  so  for  one  or 
both  of  the  following  reasons.  First, 
if  all  or  many  of  the  so-called  aims  or 
objectives  which  are  common  to  all 
school  subjects  are  included  in  the 
statement  of  objectives  of  a  particular 
subject,  that  statement  thereby  tends 
to  become  too  general  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  a  teacher  or  administrator. 
Second,  a  true  objective  should  be  a 
clear  guide  in  the  selection  of  subject 
matter;  but  the  building  of  character 
does  not  serve  as  such  a  guide  because 
the  pro{)er  development  of  character 
depends  very  little  upon  what  is  taught 
but  almost  entirely  upon  how  it  is 
taught.  In  all  courses  teachers  must 
see  to  it  that  j)upils  do  not  gain  ad¬ 
vantage  through  dishonesty,  that  or¬ 
derliness  of  procedure  is  rewarded,  etc. 
In  other  words,  character  is  seldom 
developed  through  subject  matter  but 
through  methods  of  acquiring  subject 
matter. 

The  second  of  these  objectives  upon 
which  there  w^as  lack  of  agreement  in 
the  texts  studied,  referred  to  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  l)oys,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  example  of  such  a  statement: 
“To  give  opportunities  for  satisfying 
the  desire  to  do  things  with  tools  and 
materials.”  Is  this  not  simply  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  is  required  of  all  school 
subject  matter  and  not  a  true  aim  ?  All 
school  subject  matter  must  appeal  to  the 
desires  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  To 
quote  John  Dewey:  “The  natural,  or 
native,  powers  furnish  the  initiating 
and  limiting  forces  in  all  education; 
they  do  not  fumush  its  ends  or  aims/"  ^ 


The  third  of  these  objectives  is  the  f 
“developmental”  aim,  and  the  follow  I 
ing  statement  is  an  example:  “Devel-  f 
opmental  e.xperience  through  manipo-  ■ 
lative  and  other  activities  introductwj 
to  the  various  accessible  phases  of  the 
world’s  industrial  work.”  Does  not  ^ 
this  also  refer  to  something  that  ii  ' 
characteristic  of  all  true  educatioaf 
Is  it  not  the  “growth”  of  John  Dewey!  ! 
Should  not  all  of  the  subject  matter  | 
of  all  courses  result  in  a  developmental 
experience  for  the  pupil  ?  ^ 

The  fourth  of  these  objectives  is  the  ^ 
“vocational”  aim,  and  the  following  j 
statement  is  an  example:  “To  extend  ' 
the  try-out  activity  to  meet  the  preps-  : 
ratory  vocational  needs  of  pupils  who 
must  leave  school  with  a  minimum  of  . 
preparation.”  There  should  be  no  : 
question  of  the  desirability  of  offering  ! 
vocational  courses  in  the  regular  high  j 
school  where  it  is  practicable  to  offer  ' 
such  courses  and  where  there  is  no  sep-  ! 
arate  vocational  school  in  the  city.  But  | 
when  such  courses  are  offered,  do  they  I 
not  thereby  cease  to  be  “industrial  arts  j 
courses”  ?  And,  therefore,  is  it  proper  j 
to  include  any  vocational  aims  among 
the  aims  of  industrial  arts?  I 

Classification  of  Objectives  With  Be-  - 
spect  to  Form  of  Statement.  i 

i 

In  studying  the  form  in  which  these  j 
objectives  were  stated,  it  was  noted 
that  most  of  the  statements  could  be  ! 
divided  into  one  of  two  types.  The  j 
first  type  stated  the  objective  in  tenni  | 
of  something  to  be  taught  to  or  ae  , 
quired  by  the  pupil.  The  following  | 
two  statements  are  examples  of  this  ! 
first  type:  “To  teach  the  methods  of  ^ 
production,  transportation,  and  prepi- 


2  Dewey,  John.  Democracy  and  Education,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916,  p.  133.  (The  Italic* 
are  ours.) 
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ration  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  in  the  basic 
industries  of  America;”  “To  make  re¬ 
liable  studies  of  the  conditions,  de¬ 
mands,  and  opportunities  in  related 
ocupations.”  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
the  first  statement  the  objective  is  to 
teach  the  pupil  the  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  in  the  second  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  teach  the  demands  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  occupations. 

In  the  second  type  or  form  of  state¬ 
ment,  the  objective  is  in  terms  of  the 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  something 
(this  something,  not  specifically  men¬ 
tioned,  to  be  acquired  in  the  course 
by  the  pupil).  The  following  two 
gtatemente  are  examples  of  this  second 
h'pe:  “To  assist  in  the  final  selection 
of  a  promising  industrial  career;”  “To 
make  intelligent  consumers.”  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  these  tw’O  statements 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  is  not 
specifically  mentioned,  but  simply  the 
use  to  be  made  of  it ;  namely,  to  select 
better  vocation,  or  second,  to  become 
a  more  intelligent  consumer. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  article 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  second 
tvpe  of  statement.  For  example :  “to 
assist  in  the  final  selection  of  a  prom¬ 
ising  industrial  career”  was  classified 
as  a  “guidance”  objective;  and  “to 
make  intelligent  consumers”  as  a  “con¬ 
sumer”  objective.  Also,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  two  statements  quoted 
as  examples  of  the  first  type  of  state¬ 
ment  cannot  be  definitely  classified  in 
any  one  of  the  four  objectives  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
because  the  use  that  the  pupil  is  to 
make  of  what  he  learns  is  not  stated. 


What  Are  the  Characteristics  of  a 
Specific  Aim? 

But  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  type§  of  statements  sets 
up  aims  that  are  specific  enough  to 
serve  as  a  clear  guide  in  organizing 
or  in  teaching  a  course.  ^  An  aim  or 
objective  is  something  to  be  shot  at, 
and  if  the  objective  is  not  clearly  seen 
how  can  one  hope  to  hit  it? 

Through  centuries  of  use  the  target 
of  today  has  become  standardized  into 
a  form  best  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
All  modern  targets  comply  with  the 
following  specifications:  first,  a  cen¬ 
tral  bullseye,  and  second,  concentric 
rings.  Is  it  possible  to  set  up  similar 
specifications  for  the  educational  tar¬ 
gets  at  which  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  should  aim  ?  The  following 
two  specifications  are  suggested  as 
requisite  to  a  specific  statement  of 
aim:  (1)  a  statement  of  what  the  pu¬ 
pil  is  to  acquire,  and  (2)  a  statement 
of  what  use  the  pupil  will  make  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  element, 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  bullseye, 
is  absolutely  essential  and  no  one 
would  think  of  omitting  it,  unless  he 
thought  that  the  knowledge  or  skill 
to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil  was  clearly 
understood  from  the  rest  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  second  element,  which  may 
be  likened  to  the  concentric  rings,  is 
not  so  clearly  essential,  but  it  helps 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  first 
element  and  to  make  it  more  specific. 
Also  it  clearly  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  particular  pupil 
is  likely  to  use  that  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  acquire. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  two  of 
the  statements  already  quoted,  both 
being  given  by  the  same  author  as  two 
separate  objective: 
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(1)  ‘^To  assist  in  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  promising  industrial  career.” 

(2)  “To  mnke  reliable  studies  of  the 
conditions,  demands,  and  opportunities 
in  related  occupations.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  aim 
quoted  does  not  contain  a  statement 
of  what  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupil 
and  that  the  second  aim  (KHitains  no 
statement  of  the  use  that  the  pupil  is 
to  make  of  the  information  acquired. 
Would  not  these  aims  become  more 
specific  if  they  were  modified  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  specifications  suggested 
above?  Is  it  possible  that  the  author 
was  thinking  of  these  two  aims  as 
really  parts  of  a  single  aim,  which 
might  be  stated  as  follows :  to  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  the  conditions,  demands, 
and  opportunities  in  related  occupa¬ 
tions  in  order  that  he  may  be  better 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  selection 
of  an  industrial  career. 

A  few  of  the  statements  found  in 
the  texts  studied  did  comply  with  the 
specifications  suggested  above  and  such 
statements  seem  unusually  clear  and 
specific.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  such  a  statement:  “To  develop  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  commonly  used  products  of 
manufacture  to  the  end  that  the  boys 
may  become  intelligent  consumers  of 
such  things.” 

A  few  of  the  statements  studied 
seemed  to  be  unusually  vague  and 
upon  analysis  were  found  to  contain 
neither  one  of  the  two  elements  sug¬ 
gested  above  as  essential  to  a  clear 
statement  of  aim.  The  following  is  an 
example:  “To  provide  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  pupils  who  would  not  re¬ 
main  for  academic  education  alone.” 


In  Order  to  Attain  Educational  Ob¬ 
jectives  We  Must  Shoot  at  One  and 
Only  One  at  a  Time. 

Hunters  have  found  by  experienn  [ 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  shoot  at  the  ! 
flock,  but  that  better  results  aie  tA-  ‘ 
tained  by  aiming  at  a  particular  bird  i 
each  time.  Why  is  it  that  educaton  I 
set  up  anywhere  from  six  to  a  dozen  \ 
objectives  or  targets  and  try  to  hit  ! 
them  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  at  the 
same  time  ?  To  be  sure,  many  tacitl?  j! 
recognize  the  weakness  of  this  prooe- 
dure  by  stating  that  the  aims  set  np  ■ 
are  “possible”  or  “probable”  objee  | 
tives.  ! 


Why  not  set  up  courses  with  tmly 
one  aim  and  then  admit  only  sudi 
pupils  as  will  obtain  maximum  benefit 
from  such  a  course.  Too  many  pupils 
are  admitted  to  courses  because  “it 
cannot  hurt  them,”  or'because  “it  is 
bound  to  do  them  some  good.” 

But  perhaps  it  is  not  clear  to  every¬ 
one  that  two  industrial  arts  courses 
will  differ  widely  in  method  and  con¬ 
tent  if  the  aims  are  different.  Two 
aims  will  be  taken  as  examples. 

It  is  probable  that  consumer  values 
through  a  knowledge  of  common  ma¬ 
terials  and  types  of  construction  could 
be  attained  most  directly  without  the 
construction  of  a  single  project  or 
without  visiting  a  single  industrial 
plant.  Such  a  course  would  require 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  materials  of  modern  industry  and 
a  study  of  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  common  methods  of 
construction.  It  would  probably  re¬ 
quire  some  simple  laboratory  work  in 
the  testing  of  materials  and  of  types 
of  construction  and  also  probably  some 
repair  work  on  some  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  manufactured  articles.  Such  a 
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KXHinc  would  certainly  contain  some 
study  of  such  common  materials  as 
rubber,  leather,  and  lubricating  oil. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  aim 
is  better  citizenship  through  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  present  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  the  course  would  probably  in¬ 
clude  actual  participation  in  one  or 
two  typical  industrial  occupations  (not 
in  a  general  shop  but  in  specialized 
shops  carried  on  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  real  shops  they  are  supposed 
to  represent).  It  would  certainly  in¬ 
clude  visits  to  several  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  Possibly 
the  class  as  a  whole  might  “manufac¬ 
ture"  some  one  article  in  quantity, 
following  as  nearly  as  possible  modern 
methods  of  production. 

The  two  aims  mentioned  above  are 
merely  examples  of  a  number  of  ob¬ 
jectives  which  might  be  set  up  for  dif¬ 
ferent  industrial  arts  courses.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  each 
objective  requires  radically  different 
subject  matter.  Therefore,  all  indus¬ 


trial  arts  work  should  be  up 

into  at  least  as  many  courses  as  the 
objectives  sought,  and  each  course 
should  have  but  one  objective.  Also 
this  implies  selected  groups  of  pupils 
in  such  courses,  admission  being  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  only  whose  needs  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  objectives  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  course. 

This  idea  of  setting  up  one  aim  and 
only  one  for  each  course  is  not  as 
radical  as  it  might  seem.  Courses  in 
“home  mechanics”  clearly  follow  this 
principle.  Snedden  and  Warner  seem 
to  be  thinking  along  the  same  lines 
when  they  write;  “We  need  determin¬ 
ations  of  certain  frequently  occurring 
case-groups  of  learners  against  whose 
diagnosed  needs  the  possible  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  several  kinds  of  practical 
arts  can  be  studied.”  *  And  again 
they  state:  “In  every  well-arranged 
curriculum  or  course  in  education 
there  should  be  a  primary  purpose — 
and  only  one.”  * 


1  8n*dden,  David,  and  Warner,  William  G.  Reconstruction  of  Industrial  Arts  Courses, 
Bureau  of  iSibllcatlons,  Teachers  CoIIese,  Columbia  University,  1927,  p.  79. 

4  Ibid,  p.  96. 
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IX  these  days,  when  pressure  is  lieing 
brought  to  bear  to  economize  in 
school  systems  without  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  standards,  considerable  thought 
may  be  given  by  the  administrator  on 
how  to  use  his  plant  more  economic¬ 
ally  and  how  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  his  school  without 
some  of  the  many  tools  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed. 

Although  it  is  realized  that  an  “in¬ 
telligence  group-test”  will  not  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  sole  method  of  classi¬ 
fication,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  used 
to  determine:  (1)  the  mean  mental  age 
of  the  class,  (2)  who  the  superior  and 
inferior  pupils  are  likely  to  lie,  and 
(3)  what  the  original  tentative  groups 
should  be  with  which  later-formed 
subject  groups  may  be  compared  for 
gaining  valuable  information  concern¬ 
ing  individual  abilities,  interests,  and 
effort. 

For  a  school  where  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  200  pupils  entering  the  fourth 
grade,  five  groupings  are  suggested: 
the  very  superior,  superior,  average 
for  the  present  grade,  inferior,  and 
very  inferior.  Special  provision  may 
be  made  for  any  pupil  with  an  I.  Q. 
of  140  or  more,  and  also  for  five  or 
six  individuals  out  of  every  hundred 
who  prove  unable  to  profit  from  group 
instruction.  Adjustments  may  be  ne¬ 


cessary  for  smaller  schools,  but  the 
fundamental  principles  can  easily  be 
retained. 

The  first  step  after  the  group-intel¬ 
ligence  test  has  been  given  is  to  deter 
mine  the  mean  mental  age  for  the 
group.  Let  us  suppose  (for  conveni¬ 
ence  only)  that  this  mental  age  is  100 
months.  Xow’  for  large  groups  the  I. 
Q.  remains  fairly  constant  from  year 
to  year,  although  for  individuals  wide 
variations  sometimes  occur.  The  pr(^ 
ress  in  mental  age  for  the  average 
group  of  the  grade,  therefore,  will  be 
from  mental  age  100  months  to  mental 
age  112  months.  This  range  of  yearly 
progress  wdll  remain  true  for  practical 
purposes  until  the  vicinity  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  when  this  yearly  develop¬ 
ment  begins  to  have  a  tendency  to 
flatten  out. 

Xow,  because  intelligence  is  fairly 
well  balanced,  the  chronological  ages 
for  the  100  months  mental  age  grade 
group  will  bulk  large  between  a  chron- 
ol<^ical  age  of  approximately  94 
months  and  a  chronological  age  of 
approximately  106  months. 

Xow  what  range  of  I.  Q.’s  will  this 
admit  to  our  normal  group?  Since 
the  mean  mental  age  is  100  months, 
clearly  the  highest  I.  Q.  admitted 
should  be  approximately  106,  provided 
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the  pupil  is  not  less  than  approxi- 
piately  94  months  old,  and  the  lowest 
I.  Q.  admitted  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  94,  provided  the  pupil  is  not 
more  than  approximately  106  months 
old.  Against  this  average  group  the 
course  of  study  may  be  tested  and 
standards  of  accomplishment  for  this 
particular  grade  may  be  set.  This  is 
particularly  important  because  from 
year  to  year,  a  grade  may  vary  widely 
in  mental  age.  The  progress  in  mental 
ages  for  such  a  group  will  not  exceed 
in  range  or  variety  a  span  of  more 
than  approximately  two  months.  For 
those  who  care  to  figure  it  out,  it  will 
)be  found  that  for  the  most  able  the 
development  in  mental  age  will  be 
from  about  100  months  to  about  112.4 
months,  and  for  the  least  able  from 
about  100  months  to  about  110.9 
months ;  a  really  homogeneous  group. 

Xow,  in  choosing  the  superior  group¬ 
ings,  the  basis  will  not  be  approximate 
equivalance  of  both  mental  ability 
(I.  Q.)  and  mental  development,  but 
(since  they  are  to  Ixj  ability  group¬ 
ings)  u|>on  the  basis  of  the  I.  Q.’s  or 
ability.  But  here  chronological  age 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Those  whose 
state  of  mental  progress  is  more  than 
a  year  apart  should  not  be  included 
in  the  same  group,  because,  though 
both  individuals  may  be  superior  in 
ability  (with  high  T.  Q.’s),  they  are  so 
clearly  different  in  state  of  back¬ 
ground  or  life  development  (as  their 
raw  scores  will  show)  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  them  into  the  same 
group  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  avoid  it. 
for  instance,  a  boy  of  10  with  an 
I-  Q.  of  125  will  have  a  mental  range 
from  150  to  165  months;  a  boy  of  11 
with  an  I.  Q.  of  125  will  have  a  mental 
range  from  165  to  180  months.  Their 


stages  of  mental  progress  are  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive  (i.  e.,  one  pupil  will  not 
attain  even  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
development  which  the  other  pupil  had 
at  the  beginning).  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  a  variation  greater  than  12  to  14 
points  in  I.  Q.  for  the  same  chrono¬ 
logical  age  will  have  the  same  effect. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  as  unfair  to 
give  a  younger  able  individual  an  infe¬ 
riority  complex  by  poor  chronological- 
age-grouping  with  those  of  similar 
ability,  as  it  is  to  give  a  less  able  indi¬ 
vidual  the  same  feeling  by  poor  ability¬ 
grouping  with  those  of  similar  chrono¬ 
logical  age. 

In  view  of  all  this,  how  shall  the 
ability  groups  be  formed  to  take  care 
of  all  the  pupils  not  included  in  the 
average  group  or  those  who  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  awaiting  the  formation  of  other 
groups  which  they  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proximate. 

Starting  with  the  next  highest  I.  Q. 
outside  the  normal  group,  107,  with 
the  chronological  age  of  94  months,  an 
extension  may  be  made  for  the  same 
grade  to  approximately  I.  Q.  121  be¬ 
fore  the  range  of  mental  development 
Ixxjomes  mutually  exclusive,  and  with 
the  other  chronological  age  of  106 
months,  an  extension  may  l)e  made 
for  the  same  grade  to  approximately 
I.  Q.  119  before  the  range  of  mental 
progress  becomes  mutually  exclusive. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  next 
group  in  accord  with  mental  ability 
should  include  all  pupils  with  I.  Q.’s 
from  approximately  107  to  approxi¬ 
mately  119-121,  with  a  range  of  chron¬ 
ological  ages  from  approximately  94 
months  to  approximately  106  months. 
By  a  similar  method  of  figuring,  the 
I.  Q.’s  of  the  next  group  will  range 
from  approximately  122  to  approxi- 
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mately  136-138.  By  a  reverse  method 
of  fig^iiring,  the  inferior  groups  may 
be  formed. 

Now  all  schools  may  not  have  pro¬ 
visions  or  numbers  sufficient  for  five 
groups  in  each  grade.  In  such  a  case 
certain  principles  which  may  be  drawn 
from  this  figuring  and  grouping  wdll 
prove  valuable.  From  what  has  been 
Jearned,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
that  there  should  be  grouped  in 
one  classification  pupils  with  a  range 
of  I.  Q.’s  of  not  more  than  approxi¬ 
mately  2  to  14  points,  and  a  range  of 
chronological  ages  of  not  more  than 
12  to  14  months.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  or  identifying  all 
pupils  on  an  I.  Q.-Chronological  Age 
Chart.  Across  the  top  write  the  months 
to  represent  the  chronological  ages, 
and  down  the  left  write  the  numbers 
to  represent  the  I.  Q.  ratings.  The 
high  I.  Q.’s  will  more  closely  correlate 
with  younger  chronological  months, 
and  low  I.  Q.’s  with  the  older  chrono¬ 
logical  months.  Take  within  a  square 
14  blocks  in  each  direction,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  pupils  for  which  ac¬ 
commodations  may  be  provided  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sizes  of  the  superior 
groups  will  also  be  at  or  close  to  ca- 
j>acity.  This  will  not  harm  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  average  group  be¬ 
cause  this  group  will  probably  be 
larger  than  accommodations  can  l)e 
provided.  Simply  some  of  the  higher 
average  pupils  will  be  forced  into  the 
first  superior  group.  Next  select  the 
superior  groups  by  sliding  the  14-block 
square  along  the  bullrtrend,  squeezing 
in  those  nearby  who  approximate  the 
group.  The  reverse  may  be  followe<l 
for  the  inferior  groups,  but  here  the 
tendency  should  be  to  keep  the  groups 


smaller  in  size,  particularly  the  lowest 
group. 

Two  other  principles  may  also  be 
observed.  If  a  pupil  is  far  out  from 
the  bulk  trend  because  he  has  an  older 
chronological  age  as  well  as  a  hi^ 
I.  Q.,  he  should  be  placed  with  the 
high  I.  Q.’s.  If  he  has  a  younger 
chronological  age  as  well  as  a  low  I. 
Q.,  he  should  be  put  with  the  low 
I.  Q.’s. 

Now  for  the  plan  itself.  The  im¬ 
portant  objective  throughout  is  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  pupil  the  importance 
of  effort,  and,  when  it  is  clearly  not 
harmful  to  health,  it  should  always 
be  rewarded  with  promotion  in  classi¬ 
fication  in  the  particular  subject  or 
subjects  in  which  it  is  shown.  Be- 
pause  the  importance  of  effort  is 
stressed,  and  a  pupil  may  conceivaUy 
be  in  different  classifications  according 
to  the  subject,  there  is  no  need  to  be 
secretive  about  classifications.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  will  be  known 
anyw'ay.)  These  classifications  or 
groupings  should  stimulate  the  pupil 
to  work  up  to  and  according  to  his 
capacity  in  every  subject  by  having  it 
properly  adjusted  to  his  needs  and 
abilities.  This  is  true  democracy  of 
education.  There  is  no  labeling  or 
saddling  within  a  group  out  of  which 
a  pupil  cares  to  rise  in  accord  with 
his  efforts,  abilities,  and  interests. 
This  is  life. 

Now  Thonidikc  says  that  we  do  not 
transfer  learning  to  bright,  normal,  or 
dull  groups,  but  to  groups  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  varying  abilities  in  abstract 
thinking,  mechanical  ability,  and  so¬ 
cial  development.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  plan  takes  cognizance  of  this 
fact  by  making  it  possible  to  classify 
in  accordance  with  development  in 
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these  branches.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  high,  though  not  perfect,  correla¬ 
tion  or  expectation  that  those  who  do 
well  in  one  subject  will  do  well  (if 
properly  taught  and  adjusted)  in  an¬ 
other  subject. 

The  plan  given  below  requires  that 
the  principal  (as  in  the  senior  and 
junior  high  school)  make  up  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  all  the  classes  of  his  school. 
It  also  requires  that,  where  advantag¬ 
eous,  all  the  groups  of  the  same  grade 
recite  in  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
time.  This  permits  subject-grouping 
and  advisable  transfers  from  group  to 
group  when  they  will  have  a  valuable 
effect  By  permitting  individual  pro¬ 
gress  within  a  group  (as  in  arithmetic 
in  some  groups  or  from  one  classifi- 
cation  to  another,  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  measured  or  deter¬ 
mined.  Here  the  intelligence  group¬ 
ing  will  prove  valuable.  If  a  pupil 
is  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  group, 
some  explanation  should  be  forthcom¬ 
ing,  and  in  searching  for  the  answer, 
valuable  character,  interest,  attitude, 
and  ability  information  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Valuable  adjustments  are  also 
possible,  as  for  instance,  that  a  pupil 
will  never  be  advanced  in  the  constant 


subjects  beyond  his  stage  of  reading 
or  composition  ability. 

Because  of  the  greatly  improved  text 
books  of  today,  as  well  as  courses  of 
study  with  outlines  of  necessary  facts, 
lessons  or  principles,  and  trends  in  the 
social  sciences,  it  should  be  possible 
for  a  teacher  to  teach  the  same  groups 
for  three  years  in  the  same  subjects. 
This  will  permit  many  advantages :  the 
advantages  of  slight  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  without  loss  of  contact  with  the 
pupil,  without  any  teacher  always  hav¬ 
ing  either  “bright”  or  “dull”  pupils, 
and  without  the  pupils  always  having 
the  same  teacher.  It  will  also  fix  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  progress,  assist  toward 
a  greater  coordination  through  the 
grades,  and  permit  the  teacher  to  know 
better  each  pupil  without  prejudice, 
because  each  pupil  is  a  different  indi¬ 
vidual  in  each  and  every  subject  This 
individual  information  will  be  carried 
through  the  grades  in  this  way  better 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
Apperception,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  elements  of  successful  teaching, 
will  be  greatly  improved.  Successful 
methods  applicable  to  the  material  of 
one  grade  can  be  applied  to  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  another.  The  expense  of  costly 
supervision  can  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced. 


THE  PLAN  IN  PROGRAM  FORM 


(20)  VERY  GRADE  VERY 

8.45-9.05  SUPERIOR  SUPERIOR  AVERAGE  INFERIOR  INFERIOR 

Before  Papils  assemble  according  to  intelligence-group-test  classification,  so 

School  that  a  change  in  classification  during  the  day  will  be  readily  noticed 

Work  and  prove  of  significant  value  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  or  deter¬ 

mining  individual  interests,  attitudes,  or  abilities. 

(10)  Inspirational  Reading,  Literature,  Song  Poem,  etc. 

9.05-9.15 

Opening 

Exercises 


(10) 

9.1JM1.26 
Oral  Arith. 


Oral  Arithmetic  Drill.  Classifications  as  for  Arithmetic. 
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THE  PLAN  IN  PROGRAM  ¥Omi— Continued 


(40) 

9.25-10.05 
Arithraet  ic 


Capacity 
Group  of 
He»t  Arith¬ 
metic  Ihipils 
accord inff  to 
arithmetic 
marks. 
(Individual 
progress 
within  the 
group,  plus 
special  work, 
l)ermitted.) 


Capacity 
Group  of 
Next  Betti 
.\rithmetic 
Pupils  accord¬ 
ing  to  arith¬ 
metic  marks. 

( Individual 
|)rogre8s 
within  the 
group  jjer- 
mitteil.) 


Capacity 
Group  of 
Third  Beat 
Arithmetic 
Pupils  accord¬ 
ing  to  arith¬ 
metic  marks. 


One-half  (or 
slightly  more 
than  half) 
of  the  remain¬ 
ing  pupils 
after  the 
upper  classi¬ 
fications  have 
been  made. 


a  upiAB  ICUlillS* 

ing  after  all 
the  previous 
classificatioiu 

have  been 
made. 


1 


(25)  History  groups  classified  in  size  much  like  those  for  arithmetic,  except 

10.05-10.30  that  the  groups  are  formed  by  grouping  according  to  history  marks  and 

History  reading  test  marks.  In  the  lowest  group,  accomplishments  will  be 

primarily  factual,  w’ith  considerable  training  in  reading,  oral  recitation, 
and  project  work.  Developments  beyond  that  will  be  suited  to  the  group 
in  accord  with  the  course  of  study. 


(20)  10.30-10.50  RECESS 


(30)  Geography  groups  classified  exactly  as  the  history  groups,  except  that 

10.50-11.20  the  geography  marks  and  the  reading  test  marks  are  us^  as  the  basil 

Geography  of  classification.  In  the  lowest  groups  accomplishments  should  be  in 

accord  with  policies  followe<l  in  history.  One  of  the  most  important 
objectives  in  history  and  geography  is  (and  necessarily  must  1^)  im¬ 
proved  reading  and  study  habits,  and  improved  oral  recitation  by 

complete  sentences  and  later  by  organized  paragraphs.  If  history  or 
geography  were  not  given  the  previous  year,  classify  acording  to  the 
reading  te.st  marks. 


(40) 

11.20-12.00 
Spelling, 
Penmanship, 
and  Reading 


These  groups  classified  according  to  penmanship  ability  (which  may  be 
quite  different  from  any  other).  If  possible,  the  grade  may  be  reduced 
to  four  groups  to  permit  two  teachers  for  the  lowest  group  to  provide 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  giving  of  special  help  where  ne^ed  in 
spelling  and  penmanship.  The  close  character  of  special  help  in  pen¬ 
manship  makes  the  presence  of  two  teachers  highly  desirable  with  the 
poorest  penmanship  pupils.  The  period  may  open  with  spelling  test 
and  all  100%  pupils  may  be  excused  until  the  next  assignment  is  given 
by  the  correct  visual-mental-motor-method.  Individual  release  from 
spelling  and  penmanship  may  be  permitted  as  requirements  are  accom¬ 
plished  in  oi^er  to  stimulate  capacity  effort  and  also  constantly  re¬ 
duce  the  number  working  and  re<^uiring  teacher  attention.  This  auto¬ 
matically  increases  the  possibility’  and  ability  of  the  teacher  to  give 
increased  attention  to  those  who  need  it. 


12.53-1.00  Assembling 


NOON 


(50)  The  English  groups  are  classified  in  accordance  with  English  marks  and 

1.00-1.50  intelligence  test  marks.  These  groups  may  be  continued  for  the  after- 

English  noon  (or  block)  to  prevent  overlapping  or  conflicts  w’ith  the  manual 

(4  days  only)  training  period.  The  time  may  be  distributed  (according  to  the  needs 
of  the  group  and  course  of  study)  to  cover  oral  composition,  written 
composition,  dictation,  grammar,  in  order  to  fulfill  very  definite  require¬ 
ments. 


Groups  may  sing  by  groups  or  be  combined  for  advantageous  reasons, 
such  as  attaining  a  better  grouping  of  parts,  grade  exercise,  school 
singing,  etc. 


(30) 

1.50-2.20 
Music 
(4  days) 
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THE  PLAN  IN  PROGRAM  FORM— Contmticd 

(10) 

tJ8(>-2.30 

Phj'sical 

Training 

Physical  Training  Groups  classified  according  to  measured  achievement. 
Proper  corrective  exercises  may  be  given  each  group. 

(30) 

8.30-3.00 

The  English-Music-Drawing  Group  (which  also  considers  the  intelligence 
test  mark)  will  be  the  best  social  grouping. 

Drawing 
Painting 
(3  days) 

(4th  DAY) 

Make-up  work, — individual  work  with  the  teacher, — free  reading  or 
leisure  time  activity  (as  requirements  f*ilfilled)  to  stimulate  effort  and 
accomplishments  and  detect  interests. 

1.00-3.00 

Manual  Training  will  be  taken  for  one  afternoon  bj'  each  group,  leaving 
four  afternoons  for  the  above  program.  This  period  will  be  the  beat 
for  refiecting  mechanical  ability. 

Notes 

Time  allotments  may  vary  with  the 
grade,  school,  or  district,  or  in  accord 
with  course  of  study  requirements. 

By  blocking,  the  plan  can  readily 
be  adjusted  to  the  partial  platoon  plan. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  would 
seem  that  the  im|K)rtance  of  good  ad¬ 
ministration,  classification,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  pupil  necessitates 
the  keeping  of  the  school  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  600  to  700  pupils.  This  limita¬ 
tion  should  be  adhered  to,  even  though 


a  full  or  part-time  administrator  be 
placed  in  charge  of  each  unit  and  the 
supervising  principal  be  elsewhere. 

Because  increased  attention  has  been 
shown  to  be  more  effective  in  assisting 
inferior  pupils  than  increased  time 
allotment,  that  method  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  whenever  advantageous. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  drill 
subjects  a  certain  degree  of  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  is  permitted,  while  in  the 
content  subjects  increased  enrichment 
is  suggested  as  preferable. 


SHAKESPEARE:  THE  MAN  AND  THE  MESSAGE 

Rev.  Richard  K.  Morton,  S.  T.  M. 

PASTOR,  FIRST  CONOREOATIONAL  CHURCH 
ROCKLAND,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  article  on  “The  Settlement  and  Orotrth  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,*’  which  appeared  in  October,  19S0,  Dr.  Morton  has  been  for  many  years  a  con- 
tributor  to  the  religious  and  educational  press  and  was  for  a  time  on  the  editorial 

staff  of  The  Congregationalist. 

HAKESPEARE  has  a  message  many  of  his  phrasea  are  upon  the  lip« 


for  all  men.  He  is  a  poet  who 
speaks  to  all  the  ages  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  eternity.  Yet  he  grew  up  in 
environment  none  too  promising.  He 
triumphed  over  it;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  him,  a  spirit,  which  no  envi¬ 
ronment  could  create.  His  father  was 
for  a  time  influential  and  well-to-do, 
but  his  son  acquired  only  an  average 
education  and  almost  no  social  culture. 
This  youth  comes  from  Stratford, 
unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the 
broader  world,  and  teaches  it  truths  it 
had  never  before  seen.  Though  his 
feet  have  trod  but  the  few  miles  to 
London,  his  mind  seems  oriented  to 
the  uttermost  reaches  of  the  earth. 
He  joins  a  theatrical  company,  learns 
stage  technique,  sees  what  draws  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  theater,  adapts  plays,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  act  with  travelling  players  who 
occasionally  play  before  royalty.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he  achieved  some  wealth  and 
much  popularity,  but  he  was  never 
then  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  cul¬ 
ture  or  outstanding  personal  qualities. 

He  lived  only  fifty-two  years,  prob¬ 
ably  from  April  23,  1564,  to  that  day 
in  1616.  Yet  these  few  years  were 
sufficient  for  him  to  drink  deeply  from 
the  springs  of  eternal  truth  and  life. 
He  probed  human  experience,  and 
sought  out  its  meaning.  He  deeply 
enriched  his  native  tongue,  and  today 


of  almost  every  man  at  some  time. 

He  greatly  loved  the  theater,  and 
never  put  the  transient  and  merelv 
popular  upon  the  stage.  Its  platform 
was  large  enough  for  him  to  portray 
upon  it  some  of  the  greatest  episodes 
in  the  complex  and  thrilling  drama 
life.  Its  message  was  warm,  unde^ 
standable,  appealing.  The  spectators 
felt  that  their  own  lives  were  being 
unfolded  before  them,  without  ridi¬ 
cule,  subterfuge,  or  distortion.  Lils 
itself  grew  vivid,  dynamic,  glorioia, 
rich,  profound,  upon  these  boards. 
The  characters  spoke  not  mere  ideas, 
but  truths.  Theirs  was  not  merely  an 
ingenious  plot,  but  a  probl^  that  has 
perturbed  the  ages.  There  were  vil¬ 
lains,  but  none  but  the  righteous  really 
and  ultimately  prevail,  as  in  the  Bible. 
There  was  tragedy  and  death,  but  still 
the  living  glory  and  power  of  life. 
There  were  problems,  but  still  an  un¬ 
dergirding  certainty  about  God  and 
life  and  the  world.  There  were  haughty 
princes,  but  they  bowed  in  the  end  to 
the  royalty  of  sacrificing  love;  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  ruffians,  but  something  sub¬ 
lime  and  lovely  down  deep  somewhere 
in  every  one. 

Under  this  inspired  poet’s  touch 
the  commonplace  becomes  unusual,  the 
sordid  beautiful,  the  noble  divine.  His 
glance  beheld  the  glories  of  heaven,  but 
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did  not  neglect  the  deeper  needs  of 
humble  humanity.  He  wore  no  gown 
of  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  academic 
office,  yet  in  his  mind  are  the  treasures 
of  religious,  social,  and  educational 
life,  the  wisdom  of  the  ages.  He 
played  upon  the  divinely  created  chords 
of  human  life,  and  they  gave  forth 
melodies  which  he  understood.  He 
vas  no  reformer  or  moralizer,  and 
\ct  few  men  have  exerted  a  greater 
ennobling  influence  upon  theatergoers 
and  readers  for  three  hundred  and 
more  years.  His  age  was  one  of  loose¬ 
ness,  sordidness,  uncertainty,  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  crudity,  but  his  masterpieces 
remain  untouched  from  the  influences 
that  would  tarnish  and  destroy.  He 
develops  no  systematic  theology,  but  in 
myriad  passages  are  profound  thoughts 
of  God.  His  learning  and  experience 
were  limited,  but  his  clinging  to  eter¬ 
nally  strong  and  true  fundamentals 
was  exalting.  He  could  be  popular 
without  vulgarity,  realistic  without 
offensiveness,  moral  without  didactic¬ 
ism,  comprehensive  without  tedium. 

All  the  world  is  a  stage  to  him, 
and  he  is  not  greatly  concerned  by  the 
thought  of  the  existence  of  an  “otf- 
stage.”  It  is  for  man  to  play  his  little 
part  well,  and  not  to  miss  his  cues. 
Then,  while  his  part  may  be  small, 
the  play  may  yet  be  great,  and  it  will 
all  some  day  have  a  meaning  for  him. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  human  life 
is  the  steel-like  framework  of  the  un- 
shakeable  moral  universe,  ^fan  strug¬ 
gles  for  something  unattainable,  but 
in  sincere,  continued  struggling  he 
somehow  achieves  a  victory.  This  is 
the  mystery  and  the  paradox  of  life. 
Shakespeare  values  a  moral  victory 
above  a  political  or  social  one.  He 
urges  men  to  join  in  the  thick  of  the 


fight,  without  asceticism,  timidity,  or 
disgust  of  all  encountered  that  will 
be  unlovely,  repelling,  and  dangerous. 
Man,  he  knows,  can  conquer  anything 
in  the  universe  easier  than  himself. 
In  many  characters  we  see  worked  out 
some  problem  in  man’s  inner  life.  He 
faces  the  consequences  of  doubt,  sin, 
fear,  greed,  malice,  ambition,  and  so 
on.  There  are  battlefields  which  the 
human  eye  never  sees ;  there  are 
wounds  from  which  no  blood  flows; 
there  is  pain  greater  than  flesh  knows. 

We  see  in  Shakespeare  also  a  belief 
in  the  reality,  providence,  mercy,  and 
justice  of  God.  He  has  no  confident 
belief  in  an  after-life,  but,  as  with 
Jesus,  the  new  world,  the  kingdom, 
is  here  already.  It  is  not  made  of 
earth  or  jewels  or  stone.  It  is  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  personality  and  purpose.  We 
are  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  conscience  or  the  integrity  and 
eternal  justice  and  rightness  of  the 
moral  universe.  Shakespeare  sees 
values,  purj)oses,  ideals,  in  the  world. 

Let  us  watch  Macbeth  for  a  moment, 
as  the  heinous  nature  of  his  murderous 
deed  strikes  home  to  his  distressed 
heart : 

“How  is’t  with  me,  when  every  noise 
appals  me? 

What  hands  are  here?  Ha!  they  pluck 
out  mine  eyes! 

Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this 
blood 

Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my 
hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.” 

Somewhat  related  to  this  experience 
is  the  passage  where  King  Lear,  cast 
out  into  the  pitiless  storm  by  his  un¬ 
grateful  daughters,  meditates  upon  his 
own  grievous  sins: 
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“Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you 
are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 
storm, 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  un¬ 
fed  sides, 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness, 
defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these?  0,  I  have 
,  ta’en 

Too  little  care  of  this!  Take  physic, 
pomp ; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to 
them. 

And  show  the  heavens  more  just.” 

Here  is  the  dreadful  punishment  for 
wrongdoing  that  comes  through  medi¬ 
tation  and  resulting  remorse  and  re¬ 
gret.  Sins  are  not  once  done,  but  keep 
doing  themselves  over  and  over  again 
in  the  doer’s  mind.  The  deed  is  even 
less  than  what  it  comes  to  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  doer.  The  integrity  of  a 
righteous  world  cannot  be  broken. 
Departures  from  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  things  bring  their  sure  conse¬ 
quences.  Shakespeare  does  not  in¬ 
quire  what  or  why  these  are.  He  rec¬ 
ognizes  them  as  facts. 

Shakespeare  is  also  a  poet  of  love 
and  lovers — the  love  of  young  couples, 
of  parents,  of  friends,  and  of  families. 
His  sonnets  extol  the  sentiment  of  love, 
urge  marriage  and  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  the  enjoyment  of  pleas¬ 
ures,  but  many  plays  carry  the  thought 
of  love  to  nobler  heights.  The  sonnets 
after  all  are  a  little  monotonous  and 
redundant,  liecause  so  saturated  with 
a  conviction  that  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  is  married  happiness.  In  the 
plays  there  are,  for  example,  Hamlet’s 
love  for  Ophelia,  Bassanio’s  love  for 
Portia.  Romeo’s  for  .Juliet,  Constance’s 
love  for  her  son,  and  so  on. 

Shakespeare  is  a  poet  who  has  great 


powers  of  inspired  imagination,  fly 
mind  is  open  to  all  sources  of  colorfiJ 
dramatic  material-  He  is  a  deep  gt|. 
dent  of  nature  and  the  oommonplatt 
world  about  him.  He  knows  the 
erns,  inns,  rustic  centers,  woodlaai, 
seaports,  palaces,  and  cottages.  Heii 
broad  in  his  viewpoint.  One  findg  h 
his  plays  references  to  court  life,  legil 
matters,  army  and  navy  subjects,  voy. 
ages  and  explorations,  science,  me4 
cine,  folklore,  heraldry,  fine  arti, 
sports,  and  many  other  things. 

Shakespeare  was  also  a  great  patriot, 
like  Queen  Elizabeth.  Like  her  ke 
understood  the  Englishmen  of  tke 
time,  and  rightly  determined  the 
major  interests  of  the  day — safotr 
from  Europe,  rights  of  the  people,  ele. 

There  are  several  passages  like  thii 
one  from  King  Henry  V : 

“0  England  !  —  model  to  thy  inward 
greatness, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart,- 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour 
would  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural!*  | 

Our  poet  also  has  few  prejudice#; 
he  does  not  think  much  of  the  Freud- 
man  as  a  fighter,  of  the  Jew,  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  the  Brownist,  and  so  on.  He  take# 
life  as  it  is,  without  expecting  too 
much  and  without  bitterness  at  getting 
too  little.  He  is,  of  course,  primaril? 
looking  for  etfective  drama,  and  « 
often  is  careless  about  spelling  and  ^ 
grammar  as  well  as  the  accuracy  d  i 
historical  facts.  The  plays  are  full  ai  f 
surprising  anachronisms.  There  is  i  | 
surprising  number  of  subjects  in  whid  j 
it  is  obvious  that  Shakespeare  did  not  s 
bother  to  delve  beneath  the  surface.  I 
He  knew  about  them  only  what  the  | 
average  man  on  the  street  would  know-  | 
The  plays  are  full  of  sonorous  solilo-  j 
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quies,  clever  and  delightful  interludes, 
minor  characters  who,  while  not  vital 
to  the  plot,  add  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  plays,  and  sharp  repartee  and 
keen  wit.  In  the  plays  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  middle  class  at  this 
time  in  England — we  see  only  royalty 
and  aristocrats  and  the  lower  classes. 

Our  poet  cherishes  a  great  love  for 
music.  He  likes  the  music  of  royal 
courts,  of  itinerant  vagabonds,  of 
woodland  simple  folk,  and  the  songs, 
dances,  and  frolics  of  country  festi¬ 
vals.  He  also  likes  the  soft  music  at 
twilight  hours,  with  candles  flickering, 
gentle  breezes  blowing,  and  lovers 
thinking  together  of  things  far  off 
and  high.  We  almost  sense  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  nature  and  almost  hear  the 
simple  strains  of  dreamy  cadences. 
All  of  us,  I  think,  enjoy  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  beautiful  harmony  in  the 
scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
where  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  await¬ 
ing  the  return  of  Portia  and  her  maid. 
Lorenzo  speaks: 

“How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon 
this  bank: 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 
music 

Creep  into  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and 
the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.” 

None  of  the  songs  in  Shakespeare 
are  long  or  difficult,  but  they  are  all 
beautiful.  They  are  not  artificial,  but 
come  from  the  traditions  of  the  ooun- 
frysides,  and  from  different  classes  of 
people.  Shakespeure  w’as  saturated 
with  the  lore  of  the  common  people. 
He  loved  and  understood  them.  His 
words  have  the  rhythm  of  beautiful 
music  in  them;  the  harmony  of  his 
thoughts  is  like  the  masterly  playing 
of  a  full-throated  organ.  His  imagi¬ 


nation  goes  out  with  the  great  heaving 
tides  of  human  life  to  the  deepest 
waters  of  experience.  It  flows  back 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  deeply-laden 
argosies  from  the  far  comers  of  the 
world.  No  incident  is  too  lowly  for 
his  notice,  no  ideal  too  lofty  for  his 
aspirations.  His  plays  are  fragments 
of  reality,  full  and  faithful  represen¬ 
tations  of  critical  points  in  the  think¬ 
ing  and  daily  life  of  man. 

He  is  supremely  a  poet  of  universal 
and  generous  sympathy.  There  is 
none  he  despises;  there  is  no  haven  in 
his  thought  for  bitterness  and  narrow¬ 
ness.  He  draws  his  thought  from  the 
pure,  sweet  springs  that  issue  from 
the  eternal  hills  of  life  and  bring  sat¬ 
isfying  refreshment  to  all  mankind. 
His  sympathy  is  also  ever  compassion¬ 
ate,  generous,  understanding,  free, 
sincere  and  helpful.  He  has  no  solu¬ 
tion  for  many  of  the  ills  which  affect 
people  around  him,  but  he  serves  well 
in  presenting  their  case  fully  and 
fairly.  Then,  perhaps,  from  such  a 
view  of  it  someone,  somewhere,  may 
find  a  solution.  Shakespeare  retains 
his  love  of  men  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  greedy,  ugly,  un¬ 
fair,  bloodthirsty,  foolish,  and  uncouth. 
In  a  world  of  evil  he  can  champion 
nobility  without  fanaticism,  and  pre¬ 
sent  remedies  without  dogmatism.  He 
has  unshaken  confidence  in  man’s  abil¬ 
ity,  with  the  right  guidance,  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  anything  in  the  world. 

His  humanness  is  also  outstanding. 
He  dignifies  human  life.  He  stresses 
the  humor,  the  pathos,  the  power,  and 
the  possibilities  of  life.  He  never 
ridicules  anything  held  sacred  by  sim¬ 
ple  faith,  no  matter  how  foolishly. 
He  loves  the  tricks,  ruses,  crude 
humor,  mistakes,  and  innocent  fun  of 
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the  lower  classes.  Roguish  banter  and 
amusing  casuistry  delight  him.  He 
does  not  revel  in  the  lewd  practices  of 
his  time,  however,  nor  does  he  enjoy 
orgies  of  bloodshed  put  upon  the  stage 
simply  for  its  dramatic  effect.  His 
mind  is  like  a  great  planet,  drawing 
to  itself  in  the  course  of  its  vast  wan¬ 
derings  through  the  uncharted  heavens, 
nias8(*s  of  material  from  all  the  starry 
wonders  along  its  designated  path.  It 
has  the  pull  of  inspiration,  the  mould 
of  genius. 

^lan  must  doubt.  The  world  is  not 
an  easy  cipher.  It  may  easily  be  full 
of  sound  and  foam  and  business,  and 
signify  nothing. 

God  has  pre.sented  to  man  not  a  way, 
but  a  choice  of  ways.  The  drama  of 
life  comes  while  man  is  dealing  with 
this  choice  of  ways  and  thus  working 
out  his  own  salvation.  We  think  in 
this  connection,  in  closing,  of  the 
familiar  and  famous  soliloquy  in 
Hamlet,  where  Hamlet  speaks  as 
follows : 

“To  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  : — 

Whether  ^tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to 
suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles. 

And  by  opposing  end  them?  —  To  die, 
— to  sleep, — 

Xo  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural 
shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,-^’tis  a  consum¬ 
mation 

Devoutly  to  he  wish’d.  To  die,  —  to 
sleep ; — 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream :  —  ay, 
there’s  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams 
may  come. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil, 


Must  give  us  pause:  there’s  the  respect  || 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life;  j 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorm  * 
of  time,  ^ 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’*  ^ 
contumely,  ; 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  Wi 

delay,  ^ 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurn*  " 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  makt 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  farddi 
bear. 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  ' 
death, — 

The  undiscover’d  country,  from  whoie  j 
bourn  | 

Xo  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  - 
have  I 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of?  I 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of 

us  all ;  } 

.And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  ^ 
thought ;  , 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  mo-  'j 
ment,  | 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  | 
away,  ! 

.And  lose  the  name  of  action.”  ! 


] 

Man  naturally  hesitates  to  hasten  I 
from  this  world.  With  all  the  theolo-  I 


gies  to  choose  from,  he  still  realizes  1 
that  he  does  not  know  much  in  detail  p 
alx)ut  the  ordering  of  the  next  world 
It  repels  him  in  many  ways;  so  he  I 
l)ears  this  world’s  oppression  in  all  it*  ^ 
forms,  rather  than  go  at  once  to  face  | 
the  challenge  of  another  world.  He  | 
continues  to  reason  about  his  situation  | 
and  about  the  significance  of  this  and  ^ 
the  other  world  for  him.  He  knows  ; 


he  cannot  now  have  the  veil  fully  with-  i 
drawn  from  his  eyes ;  but  he  neverthe*  I 
less  continues  to  strain  his  eyes  to  see.  j 
The  game  of  life  at  times  does  not  I 
seem  worth  the  playing.  It  seems  also  | 
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unfairly  hedged  about  with  dangers,  must  man.  So  must  our  poet  We 
handicaps,  and  thwarted  purposes,  know  now  only  in  part  But  the  mes- 
Yet  it  is  worth  while.  Man  with  cour-  sage  of  this  inspired  man  is  that  it  is 
gge  and  purpose  can  know  no  defeat  worth  while  to  strive,  to  hope,  to  love, 
and  no  oblivion.  Hamlet  must  fight  to  dream,  to  walk  in  close  harmony 
out  bis  own  problem  to  the  end.  So  with  the  will  of  God. 
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Mexico  is  a  land  of  inequality, 
— in  topography,  climate,  and 
types  of  people.  Up  until  1910 
the  government  was  interested  solely 
in  the  larger  centers  of  population. 
These  were  show  places  where  foreign 
visitors  gained  false  notions  as  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people,  to 
return  home  with  reports  of  Mexican 
wealth  and  contentment.  Seldom  did 
they  see  the  wretched  inland  settle¬ 
ments. 

In  these  rural  villages,  reached  only 
after  days  of  horseback  riding  over 
mere  trails,  is  found  over  80%  of  the 
population  (Indians  and  mestizos). 
Until  a  short  time  ago  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  incapable  of  learning,  or  of 
exercising  any  of  the  rights  of  citi¬ 
zenry.  The  ambition  of  the  ruling 
class  being  that  of  power  and  riches, 
the  ma.sses  for  centuries  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  at  the  hands  of  the  elite,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  privileged  foreigner. 
With  no  government  to  protect  them, 
no  courts  to  defend  them,  they  could 
become  nothing  but  low  vassals  to  the 
succeeding  lords  of  the  lands.  Prop¬ 
erty  rights  were  made  impossible  for 
the  industrial  workers  as  well  as  the 


agrarian  population.  Capitalists  con¬ 
trolled  all  wealth. 

Vasconcelos,  the  ex-Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  1929  the  political  oppo¬ 
nent  of  Ortiz  Rubio,  described  this 
class  as  the  “twelve  million  illiterate, 
poor,  under  subjection,  all  of  them 
controlled  politically  by  one  man  and 
economically  by  one  hundred  fami¬ 
lies.” 

These  conditions  existed  in  Mexico 
until  1910  without  change.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Madero,  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy  slowly  took  the  place  of  the  older 
ideals  of  despotism.  Although  greatly 
confused,  the  masses  gained  some 
ideas  of  social  equality,  educational 
advantages,  and  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  ownership.  Years  of  successful 
agitating  followed,  but  little  fruitful 
leadership. 

Under  Carranza,  in  1917,  the  new 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted. 
Leaders  had  begun  to  realize  that  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  freedom  were  in¬ 
separably  linked,  and  that  neither 
could  be  successful  without  educational 
enlightenment.  The  new  Constitution 
demanded  equality  for  all,  with  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property  and,  consequent- 
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Ij,  better  standards  of  living.  All 
were  to  be  afforded  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  with  special  attention  to  the 
indigenous  people  of  Mexico.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  truly  democratic  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  a  na¬ 
tional  spirit  and  pride. 

Those  watching  Mexico  see  a  real 
nation  in  the  making,  ^kfexico  is  turn¬ 
ing  theory  into  practice,  and  she  is 
looking  forward  in  a  large  measure 
to  her  educational  program  to  bring 
about  these  much  needed  reforms. 

Up  until  1856  an  official  connection 
existed  between  the  State  and  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Church  had\ 
control  of  all  education,  each  organ¬ 
ized  unit  having  its  school.  A  small 
amount  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic  was  taught  along  with  the  chief 
topic  of  religion.  A  student  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith  to 
be  admitted  to  these  schools,  a  pro¬ 
vision  which  served  to  exclude  large 
numbers  of  Indians  who  clung  to  their 
own  belief.  (Indians  constitute  one- 
half  of  the  population  in  Mexico.) 
At  the  same  time  that  elementary 
schools  were  founded,  the  Church  es¬ 
tablished  a  few  universities  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population. 

In  1822  the  Lancastrian  type  of 
school  was  organized  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  a  private  company.  Aid  was 
obtained  from  the  national  government 
to  establish  eleven  monitorial  schools. 
Four  of  these  were  for  boys,  five  were 
for  girls,  one  was  a  co-edueational 
institution,  and  the  eleventh  a  night 
school  for  adults.  In  1890  these  were 
converted  into  government  schools, 
subsequent  to  the  developing  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  Lancastrian  methods. 

In  1856  the  state  took  over  the 


control  of  all  church  property,  and  the 
extension  of  education  became  a  state 
function  in  name,  free  and  compulsorj 
education  being  provided.  But  dw 
state  left  it  to  others  to  administ^; 
the  church  retained  her  place  of  leade^ 
ship,  and  no  great  change  was  effected 
A  few  of  the  more  able  states  estab* 
lished  scattered  schools,  the  course  of 
instruction  being  very  similar  to  that 
then  offered  in  the  United  States. 

From  time  to  time  elaborate  plaoi 
were  formulated,  but  never  carried 
out.  In  1910  several  systems  were 
operative  in  each  state;  buildings  were 
very  inadequate,  even  in  the  state  cap¬ 
itals  ;  poorly  organized  courses  of  study 
were  the  rule,  and  teachers  very  badly 
trained,  if  trained  at  all. 

The  type  of  instruction  was  poor 
and  very  formal.  Memorization,  reci¬ 
tation,  and  examination  were  the  out¬ 
standing  features.  Examinations,  reg  ^ 
ulated  by  law,  were  public  and  oral 

Teachers  were  required  to  complete 
the  courses  of  a  Normal  School,  except 
those  who  passed  the  examinations  ad-  | 
ministered  by  teachers  who  then  held  j 
certificates  from  Normal  Schools.  The  \ 
candidate  was  required  to  be  at  least  | 
18  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  cha^  ' 
acter,  and  free  from  sectarianism. 
Due  to  financial  straits  in  which  the 
country  found  itself,  these  conditions 
were  not  met. 

E.xcept  in  the  Federal  District  and 
National  Territories,  each  state  o(hj- 
trolled  its  own  system  and  supported 
it  principally  from  the  taxes  derived 
from  the  communities  in  which  the 
schools  were  located.  Elementary  in¬ 
struction  was  divided  into  primary 
and  superior.  The  former  covered  a 
period  of  four  years  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
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phjsiolog^',  and  calisthenics ;  while  the 
leeond  division  consisted  of  a  two-year 
continuation  course  in  these  funda¬ 
mentals  with  the  addition  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  domestic  economy.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  elementary-superior 
course  admitted  the  student  to  the 
Normal  School  or  Preparatory  School, 
unless  the  state  had  a  provision  requir¬ 
ing  an  entrance  examination. 

The  Preparatory  School  courses 
were  very  much  like  those  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  They  offered  a  five-year 
plan  of  study  as  preparation  for  the 
professional  schools  or  the  University. 
Many  times  these  schools  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  a  Normal 
School,  where  the  graduates  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  teach  in  the  grades.  The  full¬ 
time  professors  w-ere  usually  university 
graduates,  supplemented  with  part- 
time  instruction  from  professional  men 
in  the  community. 

Each  state  had  a  very  few  one-room 
huts  which  were  called  rural  schools, 
located  at  the  most  convenient  point 
for  the  teacher,  rather  than  for  the 
pupil.  The  state  supervised  all  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  reserved  the  right 
to  appoint  all  teachers. 

Under  this  system  the  only  class  de¬ 
riving  any  benefits  worthy  of  mention 
was  the  wealthy  of  the  larger  centers. 
This  was  the  condition  up  until  1921, 
when,  during  the  presidency  of  Obre- 
gon,  the  Con.stitution  was  amended, 
giving  the  Federal  Government  “the 
right  to  establish,  organize,  and  main¬ 
tain  all  kinds  of  schools  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  throughout  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  to  legislate  in  all  matters 
in  any  way  related  to  those  institu¬ 
tions.”  A  Federal  Department  of 
Public  Education  was  established. 
Specific  sums  were  provided  by  the 


national  government  for  each  state,  ap¬ 
portioned  as  to  population.  The  states 
retain  the  right  to  provide  and  support 
schools  and  may  l^slate  indepen¬ 
dently  concerning  them.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Education,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  cabinet,  is  over  all  schools  in 
the  Federal  District,  in  the  States,  and 
in  the  territories.  All  children  under 
16  must  attend  either  a  public  or  a 
private  school.  The  organization  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  departments: 

(1)  Primary  and  Normal  Instruction, 

(2)  Secondary  Education,  (3)  Tech¬ 
nical,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Ed¬ 
ucation,  (4)  Rural  Schools  and  Indig¬ 
enous  Culture,  (5)  Cultural  Missions, 

(6)  Psycho-Pedagogy  and  Hygiene, 

(7)  Fine  Arts,  (8)  Archaeology,  (9) 
Libraries,  (10)  School  Statistics,  (11) 
Publications,  (12)  Construction  and 
Reparations,  (13)  Savings  and  Loans, 

(14)  Educative  Extension  by  Radio, 

(15)  Administration,  (16)  National 
University. 

Undoubtedy  the  most  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  “new  Mexico”  is  the  rural 
school  movement.  Up  until  the  re¬ 
form  in  1921  there  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  no  more  than  200  rural  schools. 
Vasconcelos,  who  was  Rector  of  the 
National  University,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Education.  He  realized 
that  there  was  demanded  a  new  type 
of  education  for  the  submerged.  He 
first  asked  for  volunteer  teachers,  es¬ 
pecially  women,  who  would  go  out  and 
undertake  the  task  of  teaching  one  or 
more  persons  to  read  and  write.  They 
were  called  “honorary  teachers.”  Then 
during  1922  and  1923  missionary 
teachers  were  sent  into  the  native  cen¬ 
ters  to  study  conditions,  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  people  with  their  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  endeavor  to  create  within 
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the  population,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  apathetic,  a  desire  for  edu¬ 
cation.  On  their  departure  the  best 
pupils  were  left  behind  as  instructors. 

By  1024  Mexico  had  her  system  of 
rural  schools  established,  with  1,089 
schools,  1,146  teachers,  and  65,000  pu¬ 
pils.  These  48  missionary  teachers 
who  were  first  sent  out,  eventually  be¬ 
came  supervisors  of  rural  education. 
In  1929-30  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  3,594.  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  there  are  now  24  model  rural 
schools,  with  168  teachers,  maintained 
for  the  purposes  of  demonstration. 

The  rural  schools  offer  a  three-  or 
four-year  course  for  all  children  from 
ages  6  to  14,  and  in  addition  there  is 
usually  a  night  school  for  adults.  The 
aims  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  Proficiency  in  Spanish,  (2)  Mas¬ 
tery  of  simple  arithmetic,  (3)  Develop¬ 
ment  of  w’orthy  citizenship. 

The  idea  is  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  of  a  practical  nature,  which 
at  the  same  time  will  have  disciplinary 
and  socializing  effects.  Socialization 
is  attempted  through  community  gath¬ 
erings,  parent-teacher  associations,  en¬ 
tertainments,  etc.  In  those  schools 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Indians,  the  first  two  years  are 
primarily  devoted  to  a  study  of  gar¬ 
dening,  animal  breeding,  preparation 
of  foods,  sanitary  measures,  sewing, 
weaving,  building,  games,  physical  ex¬ 
ercises,  etiquette,  etc.  In  all  this  the 
Spanish  language  is  constantly  empha¬ 
sized.  Stories  are  told  in  Spanish  and 
repeated  by  the  pupils.  The  arith¬ 
metic  problems,  both  mental  and  writ¬ 
ten,  are  those  of  practical  value. 

The  curriculum  for  the  third  year 
gradually  increases  in  comprehensive¬ 
ness.  Language  ability  is  more  fully 


developed.  Reading,  natural  science,  | 
natural  history,  fundamentals  of  geom-  ^ 
etry,  and  music  are  added.  Many  of  : 
the  schools  have  in  connection  chicken 
pens,  rabbit  hutches,  sheepfolds,  cow 
barns,  and  the  like,  while  half  of  them 
reported  open-air  theaters. 

The  teachers  have  waged  health 
campaigns,  have  brought  telephone 
service  to  communities,  and  have 
added  substation  post-ofiices.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  usually  conducted  by  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Fairs  and  athletic  events  are 
also  a  part  of  their  work.  Mexico  ia 
endeavoring  to  make  each  rural  school 
a  social  center. 

The  Bureau  of  Cultural  ^Missions, 
which  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
rural  schools,  assists  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  both  experienced  and  new, 
and  plans  for  the  betterment  of  com¬ 
munities  in  general.  i 

In  1929  the  Federal  Government 
had  seven  traveling  missions,  which 
consisted  of  the  following:  Female 
social  worker,  expert  in  popular  arts, 
teacher  of  music,  and  professors  in  : 
teaching  technique,  agriculture,  phy¬ 
sical  education,  and  crafts  and  minor 
industries.  These  groups  travel  through 
the  country,  holding  four-week  insti¬ 
tutes.  All  federal  teachers  attend  and 
many  of  the  state  teachers  voluntarily 
participate.  The  meeting  places  are  | 
typically  rural.  In  1928  fifty-two  in¬ 
stitutes  reached  nearly  3,000  teachers. 

One  of  the  two  permanent  cultural 
centers,  located  in  the  center  of  the  * 
mestizo  population,  experiments  in 
plans  for  social  betterment.  The  sec¬ 
ond  community  center  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  indigenous  and  one  of  tvpical 
illiteracy,  little  touched  by  Spanish  I 
influence  of  any  kind.  The  personnel  ^ 
is:  social  worker,  midwife,  doctor  of 
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hygiene,  visiting  nurse,  expert  in 
crafts,  agronomist,  carpenter,  mech¬ 
anic,  and  mason.  In  1929  a  small 
medical  clinic  was  added  to  each  cen¬ 
ter.  Ten  Rural  Normal  Schools  sup¬ 
ply  the  teachers.  The  governmental 
agencies  have  arranged  salary  sched¬ 
ules.  Rural  students  who  show  prom¬ 
ise  are  permitted  to  enter  the  Rural 
Normal  Schools. 

In  1929  a  system  of  Rural  Circuits 
was  established,  whereby  the  people 
may  found  arid  maintain  schools  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
federal  government.  The  officials  have 
been  amazed  at  the  willingness  writh 
which  the  people  have  shouldered  the 
educational  responsibilities  when  as¬ 
sisted. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Central 
Schools  of  Agriculture  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  A  system  of  Farmers’  Banks 
provides  the  necessary  capital  to  se¬ 
cure  proper  cultivation  of  the  lands. 
(Some  fourteen  million  acres  have 
been  returned  to  the  people.)  These 
funds  are  principally  for  the  young, 
since  knowledge  avails  little  with  no 
means  of  putting  it  into  practice. 

In  order  that  the  Indian  tribes  may 
be  incorporated  in  the  social  group,  a 
boarding-school  for  indigenous  stu¬ 
dents  was  founded  in  ^lexioo  City. 
Each  state  sends  from  ten  to  twenty 
young  Indians.  They  associate  with 
the  white  and  mestizo  students  and 
are  encouraged  to  regard  themselves  as 
a  part  of  the  great  national  family. 
The  one  objective  is  the  development 
of  racial  solidarity.  Upon  returning 
home  the  young  men  guide  their  com¬ 
munities  to  new  social  action.  Results 
have  shown  that  when  the  young  In¬ 
dian  is  given  the  opportunity  he  can 


measure  up  equally  vnth  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mexico  believes  that  a  sound  system 
of  education  must  be  laid  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  so  she  has  determined 
an  elaborate  line  of  action  which 
touches  millions  of  her  newly-eman¬ 
cipated  people.  She  has  planned  for 
powerful  community  contacts,  believ¬ 
ing  that  education  goes  beyond  mere 
school  activities.  And  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  school,  Mexico  hopes  to 
establish  unity. 

So  far  the  Federal  Supervisor  has 
confined  most  of  his  attention  in  the 
states  to  rural  schools.  In  general 
town  schools  have  been  established  and 
maintained  locally.  These  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  State  Director  of 
Education.  Occasionally  the  federal 
government  has  supplemented  the  state 
system;  for  instance,  during  the  last 
two  years  Tampico  has  built  two  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  five  kindergartens,  six 
night  schools,  a  school  for  the  blind, 
and  an  orphanage,  while  the  federal 
government  placed  a  new  federal  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  a  poorer  section  of 
the  city.  3krany  times  the  state  estab¬ 
lishes  schools  and  later  turns  their  sup¬ 
port  over  to  the  able  communities. 
This  releases  state  money  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  schools. 

In  the  Federal  District  and  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  public  education  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Primary 
and  Normal  Instruction.  In  1929 
there  w’ere  342  of  these  schools.  The 
elementary  school  is  divided  into  three 
sections  of  two  years  each.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  retain  the  older  name 
of  superior  elementary,  but  the  name 
is  all  that  is  suggestive  of  the  old  order. 
A  modified  project  plan  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Ac- 
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tivity  School.  Educatloual  bulletins 
state  that  the  two  newer  tendencies 
are:  (1)  Recognition  of  individual 
differences;  (2)  Socialization  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  appreciation  of  beauty 
is  greatly  stressed,  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  know  little  of  neatness 
or  cleanliness.  All  grade  schools  are 
co-educational.  About  one-third  of  the 
schools  in  Mexico  City  are  conducted 
on  the  platoon  plan.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment,  eight  “open  air”  schools  have 
been  established  in  the  most  congested 
part  of  this  city. 

Textbooks  are  prepared  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Teachers  are  paid  by  the 
government  also,  with  promotion  based 
upon  academic  training.  Pension  and 
retirement,  tenure  and  insurance  laws 
are  operative  for  teachers.  Training 
for  principals,  supervisors,  and  profes¬ 
sors  in  secondary  and  higher  schools  is 
provided  by  the  government  in  a 
Teachers  College  which  is  part  of  the 
University.  Specialized  training  is 
required. 

There  are  two  types  of  secondary 
schools  in  ^Mexico.  The  traditional 
course,  of  five  years,  prepares  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  entrance  to  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University.  The  new 
type  (of  which  there  is  less  than  a 
dozen)  has  two  divisions.  A  three- 
year  course  is  required  of  all  students. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  specialized 
course  of  two  or  three  years  which 
leads  to  admission  into  a  university  or 
professional  school.  The  first  division 
is  intended  to  make  the  secondary 
school  an  independent  institution, — 
not  just  another  preparatory  course. 
All  non-federal  secondary  schools 
meeting  certain  requirements  may  be 
incorporated  into  the  federal  system. 
This  connotates  accreditation.  Nine¬ 
teen  of  these  were  in  operation  during 


1021>-30.  A  few  states  and  territories  * 
do  not  as  yet  have  a  secondary  school  i 

All  students  must  complete  six  ■ 
years  of  training  before  entering  any 
secondary  school,  whether  federal, 
state,  or  private-  These  new  type 
schools  are  not  co-educational,  separate 
high  schools  being  maintained.  Girls' 
schools  are  not  yet  numerous,  since  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  girls  in  Mexico 
is  still  a  luxury. 

Accreditation  involves  modem  con¬ 
veniences  in  all  buildings.*  Classrooms 
must  accommodate  at  least  45  pupils, 
and  schools  must  be  equipped  with 
gymnasiums,  libraries,  laboratories, 
shops,  athletic  fields,  and  bathhouses. 

One  pre-vocational  and  compulsory 
subject  of  study,  designed  as  “a  trade,” 
is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  every 
student  with  a  means  of  livelihood, 
regardless  of  the  parents’  standing. 
English  is  taiight  as  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  considered  essential 
because  of  their  close  association  with 
English-speaking  peoples.  In  addition 
there  is  instruction  in  Spanish,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Natural  Science,  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Practical  Arts,  and  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  schools  are  said  to  be 
modeled  on  the  American  idea  of  the 
junior  high  school. 

In  addition,  ^Mexico  has  27  techni¬ 
cal,  industrial,  and  commercial  schools 
under  the  federal  government. 

So  far  the  secondary  system  has 
been  (H)nducted  on  a  small  scale,  re¬ 
tarded  primarily  through  lack  of 
funds.  Then  too,  Mexico  is  giving 
her  attention  mostly  to  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  feeling  that  when  her  masses 
have  had  the  opportunity  for  self-real-  ^ 
ization  the  secondary  school  will  be  | 
the  next  step.  Progress  from  the  i 
bottom  up  has  been  the  underlying 
principle.  ' 


THE  DREAMER 

Obin  Eugene  Pobe 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  8CHOOI-«,  NEW'ARK,  OHIO 

Inside  that  palisaded  kingdom  called  the  soul, 

The  dreamer  holds  dominion,  full  and  sweet. 

While  phantom  subjects  bow  in  homage  at  his  feet. 

He  smiles  or  frowns,  an  arbitrary  despot  in  control. 
Sometimes,  he  idly  feigns  a  warrior’s  luring  role. 

He  mounts  a  fiery  steed,  assumes  the  chieftain’s  seat. 

And  leads  a  valiant  charge,  his  bogey  foes  to  meet. 
Sometimes,  he  wills  to  make  pure  happiness  his  goal. 

And,  in  imagination,  boasts  ten  thousand  friends. 

Smiles  ruddy  health  and  plucks  from  Plenty’s  lavish  horn. 

When  he  awakes,  alas !  these  visionary  ends 

Are  gone.  In  travail,  sharp,  great  characters  are  bom. 

Wh.at  joy  supreme  to  love,  and  plan,  and  toil,  and  fight 
To  make  earth’s  flowers  fmit ;  to  give  man’s  hopes  their  right ! 


MR.  PLASTER  CASTE 

Harriet  Packard 

KENT,  OHIO 

Absently  he  worked  in  enclosed  garden. 

To  rear  both  flowers  and  food,  the  soil  he’d  till. 
Jubilant — he  took  unripe  tomatoes 
To  place  in  rows  upon  his  window  sill 
As  mother  did.  She’d  fought  with  hungry  chickens, 
Whose  feasting  on  tomatoes  she’d  forbid; 

She  put  them  on  the  window  sill  to  save  them; 

He  placed  them  on  the  ledge  because  she  did. 
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Vocational  Ouidance  in  Eng^ineering 
Lines.  Klicited  and  Edited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Engineers.  521  pages. 
The  Mack  Printing  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  editorial  committee,  J.  A.  L.  Wad¬ 
dell,  Frank  W.  Skinner,  and  Harold  E. 
Wessman,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  compiling  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  field  of  vocational  in¬ 
formation  that  has  yet  been  published. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  nor 
is  it  prompted  by  any  bias  of  judgment. 
No  other  professional  as.sociation  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  task  to  present  so  seriously, 
or  so  thoroughly,  the  essential  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  seeker  for  truth  re¬ 
garding  the  life-work  w’hich  he  may  desire 
to  enter. 

Every  professional  school  receives  too 
many  students  who  have  no  conception 
of  the  actualities  of  the  profession  for 
which  they  are  preparing.  It  is  also  true 
that  every  professional  school  annually 
graduates  many  students  who  are  doomed 
to  failure  because  they  have  not  the  in¬ 
terests  or  qualities  essential  to  success 
in  that  particular  profession.  Much  of 
this  great  waste  of  human  effort  might 
be  saved  by  the  reading  of  such  a  book 
as  Vocational  Ouidance  in  Engineering 
Lines. 

The  first  six  chapters  are  intended  to 
orient  the  reader  to  the  whole  field  of 
engineering,  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  essential  qualifications  for 
success.  The  following  nine  chapters  are 
written  by  eminent  engineers  in  the  fields 
of  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  electrical, 
chemical,  maritime,  military',  consulting 
and  contracting  engineering.  Each  of 
these  chapters  is  written  in  terms  easily 
understOTMl  and  appreciated  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  later  high-school  years  or  first 
year  in  college. 

Very  important  chapters  follow  on 
idealism,  ethics,  compensation,  and  engi¬ 
neering  literature,  which  open  the  vision 
of  the  reader  to  the  higher  realms  of 
engineering  thought  and  practice. 


The  specialties  growing  out  of  the  mt. 
eral  branches  of  engineering  are  described 
in  thirty-nine  more  chapters,  each  writtea 
by  an  expert  in  the  specialty  described. 

The  chapter  entitled  “Resume  and  Cob- 
elusions,”  is  a  splendid  lesson  in  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  prospective  engi. 
neer.  The  entire  book  has  been  so  well 
edited  by  the  committee  in  charge  that 
the  primary  aim  of  guidance  is  never  for¬ 
gotten.  This  book  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  for  every  guidance  library  ia 
schools  and  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and 
guidance  bureaus,  or  wherever  young  men 
are  seeking  advice  regarding  the  choice  of 
a  career. — Jessk  B.  Davis,  Boston  UniTe^ 
sity. 


Native  Education.  By  the  Honora^U 
n.  A.  Wjtndham.  26.3  pages.  Published  br 
the  Oxford  University  Press,  London. 

This  volume  is  issued  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  It  is  one  report  in  a  study 
group  series  of  problems  of  imperial  trua- 
teeship. 

Contributions  to  the  field  of  compara¬ 
tive  education  rarely  deal  with  the  sya- 
terns  being  developed  in  the  colonial 
empires  of  the  several  European  nationi 
This  book  deals  with  certain  aspects  of 
eilucation,  both  historically  and  compara¬ 
tively,  in  the  following  territories:  Ceylon, 
.Tuva,  The  Philippines,  Formosa,  Indo¬ 
china,  and  British  Malaya. 

The  history  of  education  in  these  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  western  Pacific  has  been 
influenced  in  turn  by  Portugal,  Spain,  Hd- 
iand,  and  China,  and  in  later  periods  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  then,  more 
recently,  by  .Taxian  and  the  United  States 
The  first  centuries  of  territorial  control 
were  characterized  by  commercial  selfish¬ 
ness  which  was  destructive  of  native  cui-  i, 
toms  and  x^^licies.  However,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  nineteenth  century  these 
activities  were  inspired  by  high  humani¬ 
tarian  motives  and  by  a  conviction  that 
Euro|>ean  civilization  was  the  best  for  all 
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mankind,  and  also  by  an  awakened  sense 
of  the  duty  of  trusteeship  for  native 
races. 

Each  nation  that  has  attempted  to  con¬ 
trol,  assimilate,  and  to  develop  its  own 
culture  among  the  natives  in  these  terri¬ 
torial  possessions  has  had  to  face  many 
difficult  problems.  Missionaries  have  al¬ 
ways  playeil  a  very  important  part  in  this 
movement.  Only  in  the  last  century  have 
the  governments  attempted  to  promote 
systems  of  e<lucation  that  are  of  the 
nature  of  public  schools  for  the  masses. 

This  book  tells  how  each  nation  has 
struggled  with  native  religions,  customs, 
institutions  and  languages  in  its  attempt 
to  Europeanize  or  Westernize  the  great 
mass  of  the  native  population.  It  is  a 
verv’  valuable  contribution  to  colonial  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  to  comparative  education. 
— Jesse  B.  Davis,  Boston  University. 

«  *  * 

The  Friendships  of  Young  Children. 
By  II.  L.  Latham,  Character  Research 
Service.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 

Bagman,  Elizabeth  Pleger.  Tlie  com¬ 
panionships  of  preschool  children.  Studies 
in  Child  Welfare.  University  of  Iowa 
Studies,  7 ;  69,  No.  4,  1933,  bibliography,  p. 
68-9,  23  entries. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  care¬ 
ful  research  in  child  psychology.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  two  groups  of  children  whose 
parents  belong  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  classes — 15  two-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  and  24  four-year-old  children.  The 
necessary  preliminary  tests  were  applied 
in  order  to  secure  adequate  pictures  of 
the  personalities  of  these  39  children. 

Some  23  previous  studies  of  this  topic 
are  reviewed  by  the  author  before  she 
describes  the  present  piece  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  new  data  obtained  are  the 
records  of  the  reactions  of  children  to 
other  child  companions.  Two  experimental 
situations  were  employed  :  I.  Naming  those 
liked  best,  and  II,  Social  reactions  to 
most  frequent  and  least  frequent  compan¬ 
ions.  The  observations  were  made  during 
a  period  of  eleven  weeks  and  are  both 
qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  were 
checked  by  approved  statistical  methods. 

Children  who  met  in  small  groups  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  laboratory  retained  their 


preferences  for  each  other  even  in  the 
larger  laboratory  group.  Four-year-olds 
had  a  decided  stronger  preference  for 
members  of  their  own  sex ;  the  younger 
children  exhibited  no  such  preference. 
The  older  group  spent  58.87  per  cent  of 
their  time  in  companionship  reactions; 
the  younger  children  spent  only  50.60  of 
their  time  in  companionship  reactions. 
Tbe  four-year-old  boys  reacted  more  to 
others  in  the  group  than  did  the  girls 
and  preferred  their  own  sex.  No  prefer¬ 
ences  seemed  to  be  correlated  with  chron¬ 
ological  age,  mental  age,  intelligence  quo¬ 
tient,  height,  weight,  social  stimulus,  or 
social  reaction  indexes.  Some  children  re¬ 
acted  to  no  other  children  in  the  group 
more  than  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
opportunities  for  such  reaction;  while 
others  reacted  to  the  same  child  40  per 
cent  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

This  is  a  contribution  of  permanent 
value.  The  methodology  will  be  closely 
studied  by  other  students. 

*  •  * 

Haverford  College,  A  History  and  an 
Interpretation.  By  Rufu%  M.  Janet,  LL.D. 
New  York,  1933. 

This  book  was  apparently  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
College.  This  is  most  evident  from  chap¬ 
ters  11-18  and  the  appendices,  which  re¬ 
count  the  developments  at  Haverford  in 
special  fields  of  instruction,  in  athletics, 
music,  and  other  student  activities.  Chap¬ 
ters  1-10  interest  the  general  reader  and 
the  student  of  the  history  of  .\merican 
education. 

The  reputation  of  Quaker  colleges  like 
Haverford,  Swarthmore,  and  others,  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  sound  stand¬ 
ards  and  high  scholarship,  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  that  this  was  not  always  so. 
Both  Haverford  and  Swarthmore  started 
with  modest  standards  and  with  unintelli¬ 
gent  interferences  of  managers  or  trustees 
in  the  direction  of  the  colleges. 

Haverford  was  initiated  as  a  higher  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  to  provide  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  under  “competent  instructors  of  our 
own  Society  so  as  not  to  endanger  their 
(the  students’)  religious  principles  or 
alienate  them  from  their  early  attach¬ 
ments.”  The  student  body  was  limited  to 
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Rons  of  Friends.  Gifts  to  the  school  were 
souffht  from  wealthy  people  on  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  good  dividends  on  their  invest¬ 
ments!  At  Swarthmore  the  faculty  was 
selected  from  Friends,  so  that  the  college 
might  be  kept  more  fully  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Quakers ;  several  of  the  Swarth¬ 
more  managers  opposed  inter-collegiate 
athletics  some  opposed  the  meeting  on 
their  campus  of  the  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland;  the  same 
college  found  great  difficulty  in  building 
up  among  Friends  of  a  public  opinion 
supporting  a  four-year  college  course. 
(Magill,  Sixty-five  Years  in  the  Life  of  a 
Teacher,  Boston,  1907.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Quakers,  in  begin¬ 
ning  college  education  in  this  country,  had 
many  of  the  limitations  of  people  of 
other  faiths — in  the  narrowness  of  the 
curricula,  the  denominational  selection  of 
faculties,  and  the  dictation  of  trustees  in 
faculty  concerns.  But  the  Friends  quickly 
grew  out  of  these  conditions  and  devel¬ 
oped  standards  and  procedures  that  have 
made  their  higher  institutions  a  high 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Professor  Jones  has  a  readable  style  and 
is  more  candid  than  might  be  expected 
in  the  history  of  a  college  by  one  of  Its 
faculty.  He  comments  upon  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  early  trustees  but  does  not  cover 
up  their  blunders  in  management.  He 
refers  to  the  lack  of  architectural  beauty 
in  one  of  the  large  buildings  of  the  cam¬ 
pus;  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  was  not  a  “good  teacher”  according 
to  technique,  for  he  had  none,  but  he  did 
create  a  new  spirit  in  his  students — the 
mark  of  really  great  teaching;  another 
“was  not  .1  brilliant  and  thrilling  tj'pe  of 
teacher;  he  was  faithful,  diligent,  pains¬ 
taking,  an  hone.st,  straightforward  work¬ 
er”;  but  he  had  other  qualities  that  com¬ 
manded  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  students 

The  book  alludes  to  the  interesting  re¬ 
lationship  to  Harvard,  many  Haverford 
students  having  gone  to  Harvard  for 
graduate  study,  and  many  of  the  faculty 
having  come  from  Harvard.  Tills  inter¬ 
collegiate  intimacy  is  creditable  to  both 
institutions. 


On  the  whole,  this  book  is  appealing  la 
its  interests  to  anyone  who  cares  for  tb« 
development  of  our  American  colleges,  k 
more  candid  than  most  books  of  its  kind, 
and  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  loyalty  b 
the  faculty,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Havee 
ford.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  worb 
upon  higher  education  in  America.— 
Abthur  H.  Wilde,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 

•  *  • 

Motion  Pictures  and  Children. 

The  Motion  Picture  Research  Council, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Pavuie  Fund,  hsi 
conducted  a  series  of  twelve  studies  to 
obtain  the  facts  for  an  evaluation  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  their  social  ]>otentiaIi- 
ties.  Different  research  workers  have 
contributed  the  findings  of  their  specUt- 
ized  studies  to  the  solution  of  the  whole 
problem.  Of  the  twelve  studies,  five  hsTe 
recently  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  “Getting  Idem 
From  the  Movies,”  by  Perry  W.  Holodsf 
of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  and 
George  D.  Stoddard,  Director,  Iowa  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  proves  that  children  increase  their 
knowledge  considerably  from  the  movim, 
and  their  retention  of  this  knowledge  k 
great.  Incorrect  information  presented  in 
the  moving  pictures,  perhaps  as  a  momaa- 
tary  convenience  to  the  producer,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  authentic,  unless  the  errors  con¬ 
tained  are  too  glaring. 

“Children’s  Sleep,”  the  result  of  research 
by  Samuel  Renehau',  Professor  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Psychology,  Ohio  State  University, 
Vernon  L.  Miller,  Instructor  of  Psychology, 
Bowdoin  College,  and  Dorothy  Marquit, 
N  R.  C.  Fellow,  Yale  University,  show 
that  children  are  considerably  more  motile 
in  their  sleep  habits  after  viewing  a  film 
than  they  are  under  normal  conditions 
Since  sleep  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
health  of  a  child,  movies  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  detrimental  to  the  normsl 
growth  and  well-being  of  the  child.  Of 
course,  the  ty^ie  of  film  seen  probably 
influences  the  results. 
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In  ‘*The  Emotional  Keaponses  of  Chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Motion  Picture  Situation,*'  by 
Wendell  8.  Dyeinger,  of  the  Department 
of  Paychologj',  Iowa  State  University,  and 
Christian  A.  Rucknick,  Professor  of  Psy- 
cbolofo’*  Iowa  State  University,  we  find 
that  children  are  emotionally  stirred  by 
the  moving^  pictures.  The  emotions  of  the 
child  respond  readily  to  the  teachings  of 
the  motion  picture.  If  only  these  teach¬ 
ings  can  be  directed  to  bring  about  the 
desirable  emotional  responses,  what  a 
wonderful  medium  we  would  have  for  the 
training  of  children. 

“Motion  l*ictures  and  Standards  of 
Morality,”  by  Charles  C.  Peters,  Professor 
of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
is  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  motion 
pictures  and  the  present-day  standards  of 
morality.  The  ratings  show  a  strong  di¬ 
vergence  of  the  movies  from  the  mores. 

W’.  11’.  Charters,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Itesearch,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  prepared  a  summary  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  called,  “Motion  Pictures  and  Youth,” 
which  brings  out  the  point  that  while  the 
process  of  education  easily  takes  place 
when  the  child  witnesses  the  motion  pic- 
tnre,  the  contributions  of  our  present  films 
are  not  positive,  in  that  the  content  con¬ 
sists  too  much  of  sex,  love,  and  crime. 
Thus,  although  motion  pictures  are  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  child,  they  are 
not  produced  for  the  purposes  of  the  child. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  must  come  in 
serving  the  special  demands  of  the  child 
movie-goers,  who  constitute  a  sufficient 
market  to  warrant  a  suitable  product  of 
moving  pictures  made  for  them. 

All  of  these  studies  prove  conclusively 
that  children  are  being  affected  nega¬ 
tively  by  present  motion  pictures.  Educa¬ 
tors  cannot  neglect  to  combat  the  objec¬ 
tionable  infiuences  of  the  motion  pictures. 
These  studies  by  the  Motion  Picture  Re¬ 
search  Council  are  giving  us  the  facts  for 
a  very  vigorous  campaign  in  the  interests 
of  children.  With  the  facts  we  should  be 
able  to  map  out  a  course  of  action  to  bring 
about  the  desirable  reforms. 

•  »  * 

How  to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures. 

The  previous  scientific  studies  in  the 
series  sponsored  by  the  Payne  Fund  of 


New  York  City,  on  the  effect  of  motion 
pictures  on  youth,  demonstrated  the  need 
for  better  productions.  The  book,  “How 
to  Appreciate  Motion  Pictures,”  by  Edgar 
Dale,  of  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bureau,  presents  a  constructive 
program  for  teaching  youth  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  taste  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures. 

“What  is  motion  picture  appreciation?” 
is  the  theme  question  that  runs  through¬ 
out  the  text.  Believing  that  appreciation 
follows  knowledge,  the  author  offers  a 
discussion  of  many  phases  of  the  motion 
picture  industry;  the  history  of  fiim  pro¬ 
duction  ;  a  visit  to  a  studio ;  adaptations 
of  stories;  what  constitutes  a  suitable 
story  to  produce  a  desired  effect ;  an 
understanding  of  the  standards  of  acting; 
the  principles  of  photography;  functions 
of  setting,  sound,  and  music;  problems  of 
directing  and  other  factors  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  a  picture.  In  answer 
to  the  purposes  of  movies,  the  author 
enumerates  the  personal  and  social  func¬ 
tions,  finally  describing  an  idealistic  state. 

With  regard  to  the  standards  Dale  has 
established  with  respect  to  the  plot,  stag¬ 
ings,  etc.,  they  all  revolve  about  this  one 
nucleus,  viz.,  “Do  they  purposefully  rep¬ 
resent  and  impress  on  the  spectator  a 
realistic  situation?”  He  points  out,  for 
example,  that  comon  sense  demands  of 'a 
story  a  logical  conclusion  from  whatever 
life  situation  is  portrayed,  that  actors 
should  play  a  role  so  that  their  person¬ 
ality  does  not  dominate  the  character  but 
rather  the  opposite  effect.  And  so  on, 
throughout  the  book,  the  writer  appeals 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  high  school  read¬ 
ers  to  judge  productions  on  sane  grounds. 
Very  good  is  his  treatment  of  the  art  of 
photography,  in  particular  of  the  func¬ 
tions  and  mechanisnu  of  the  camera  and 
projector,  explaining  for  example,  meth¬ 
ods  and  uses  of  fade-ins,”  “dissolves,”  and 
other  such  professional  phraseology. 

Apart  from  his  expository  work  on 
movies,  of  major  interest  are  Dale’s  view 
of  the  purpose  of  movies  and  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  movies 
are  more  than  a  time-killer  for  idleness, 
more  than  a  fantastic  retreat  of  make- 
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believe  apart  from  the  daily  drab  exist¬ 
ence.  He  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
individual,  social,  or  racial  values  of  the 
movies  demand  careful  study  and  delicate 
presentation,  since  they  do  enormously 
influence  their  audiences.  Since  movies 
do  more  than  entertain,  today’s  over- 
•  emphasis  on  crime,  sex,  and  luxury,  must 
be  inculcating  evil  effects.  So,  he  suggests 
changes. 

He  lists  as  worthwhile  the  following: 
1.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  plays,  there¬ 
by  increasing  their  value  in  artistry  and 
giving  more  opportunity  for  skillful  pro¬ 
duction.  2.  Pictures  for  more  than  one 
kind  of  audience.  3.  Training  schools  for 
motion-picture  artists.  4.  Elimination  of 
stars,  artificially  created  by  intense  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity.  5.  A  new  point  of 
view  regarding  the  place  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  in  our  lives;  no  longer  should  they 
be  made  solely  for  personal  profit,  but 
rather  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  people. 
6.  Rise  of  amateur  picture  taking  (both 
motion  and  sound),  just  as  the  present 
Little  Theatre  movement.  7  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  cycles,  such  as  the  crime  cycle  and 
horror  cycle.  8.  Further  and  intense  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  movie  making  to  prevent 
staleness,  stagnation,  and  tiresome  repe¬ 
tition,  to  meet  new  needs,  and  to  answer 
new  purposes.  Fulfill  these  eight  sugges¬ 


tions  and  you  will  achieve  Dale’s  id 
state. 

Since  the  motion  pictures  may  justly  be!' 
called  the  University  of  the  Screen,  and 
Every  Child’s  Literature,  the  schools 
not  ignore  this  powerful  educational 
tor  and  should  concern  themselves  wi| 
the  responsibility  of  educating  children  taj 
a  better  appreciation  of  films.  Mr. 
offers  the  first  suggested  course  of  tral 
ing.  Whether  this  subject  is  to  be 
eluded  in  another  course,  such  as  Engl 
Literature,  or  is  to  be  made  a 
course,  is  not  determined,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  must  receive'  a  place  if  the  sch 
are  to  concern  themselves  with  an  impoatj 
tant  matter  which  is  affecting  the  livai 
of  our  children.  The  motion  picture  is* 
dustry  will  pro<luce  better  pictures  only 
after  children  are  educated  to  at 
them.  In  the  final  analysis  we  must  resoil^ 
to  education  and  not  alone  to  regulatio^' 
for  desired  reforms. 

Since  parents  are  delegating  more  aai' 
more  the  education  of  the  child  to  tht 
schools,  educators  must  answer  this  cha^i 
lenge  of  preparing  the  child  for  the  eduean  j 
tion  that  continues  after  school  houia 
Motion  Picture  Appreciation  will  find  its 
place  in  the  school  curriculum. — .Vbha: 
Krasker,  Lecturer  on  Visual  Educatl 
Boston  University. 


